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STAT TIN ON WASTE OF BUT- 
— BOE TER FAT. 

pirector Jordan has done a good thing 
in his investigation of the losses of but- 
ter fat by the Cooley process of creaming 
the milk as compared with separator 
work, as shown in his bulletin from the 
station published in another column. 
In our haste for something new we are 
apt to lose sight for the time of related 
facts of much importance. There is a 
stampede abroad for the introduction of 
the separator as a means of creaming 
milk. It isa compliment to Prof. Jor- 
dan that he stops by the way and in- 
quires whether after all this innovation 


ig at all times and under all cases an im- ; 
Is it better than others are ; 


provement. 
doing? 

Prof. Jordan says his figures are some- 
what surprising, and so they are to us as 
well as to himself. 

The reason for the surprise is found in 
the fact that mainly it has been the sepa- 
rator milk that has been subjected to 
the tests, while save ina few cases the 
Cooley milk has been let alone by the 
scientific investigators. They have been 
after the new and have neglected the old. 
Certainly Prof. Jordan's idea of testing 
the comparative merits of the separator 
by finding out what the Cooley is doing, 
isacommon-sense way of approaching 
the matter. 

But Prof. Jordan’s presentation of the 
matter does not fully do justice to the 
deep-setting work. The shallow pan 
sample has no business in the list, and 
cannot rightfully be used to pull down 
the quality of the deep-setting work. It 
was only a single case in 224, and even in 
that one case is not a regular practice. 

Nor should the 16 farms out of ice 
come into the reckoning. They are ac- 
tidental exceptions and not a general 
The deep-setting system in- 
wives the use of ice especially at the 
wason of the year these samples were 
taken, and in case a beginner in the work 
chances to get out of ice late in the sea- 
son his case cannot properly be used to 
scale down the merits of the system. 

Another fact not to be overlooked is 
that these samples were taken at the 
Turner factory at the very most unfavor- 
able season of the whole year. There 
are scarce any fresh cows at that season, 
while the weather so far as it can ‘affect 
milk is atits worst. It is safe to say 
that every condition affecting the cream- 
ing of milk was at its worst at the time 
the samples were taken. Yet 165 of 
these dairymen were creaming their 
milk practically as close as the separator 
can do it. Throwing out of account all 
these exceptional cases which have no 
reason for being consideréd there remains 
only a few isolated instances where the 
creaming was not of the best that can be 
done. 

There is still another point that may 
well be considered. The records of the 
separator work available for considera- 
tion and used in calculating results have 
been made by hands trained in scientific 
‘curacy. They are the best possible of 
their kind. The deep-setting work from 
vhich Prof. Jordan’s figures are made is 
the common every-day practice of over 
‘wo hundred consecutive farmers with no 
effort whatever at skilful work. It is 
“0 much to suppose that these 224 farm- 
‘rs with separators in their hands would 
do as skilful work as the trained hands 
atthe stations. With all these surround- 
'N§ conditions it would be safe to draw 
the conclusion that the Cooley system ,is 
doing at least fully as clean creaming as 
Yould be secured were the work done by 
“parators in the hands of the same 
daitymen. Prof. Jordan's bulletin en- 
forces these conclusions. 

We confess to somewhat of surprise at 
these results, although tests on asmaller 
— by us previously had general- 
ifirmed them. Wehave no side to 
aoe Cooley againat the separator, 
'e superior work claimed for the 
Separator does not exist, the fact should 
be stablished and set down. Certainly 
— labor cost in the Cooley work 
a io the separator system, and less 
te outfit, That method is best 


a accomplishes the work desired at 
the least cost, 


practice. 


ANDROSCOGGIN INSTITUTES. 
,Tarmers’ institutes were arranged for 
Teeny tein county on Monday and 
toe » ay of last week, at Danville Junc- 
ted West Minot, respectively, with 
ra “ntially the same programme at 
the 4 There was a good audience at 
ao Junction meeting, the hall 
— Kapa filled throughout the day 
a - intelligent and earnest farmers 
we A good measure of 
wether was put into the work of 
- oe the meeting and stirring up 
ted th _ ‘nit. The large attendance 
‘wel success following shows the 
tory eof such work. It is entirely 
work teable for the board to do this 
Petine unless it is done by interested 
ing i ae locality where the meet- 
tail of : we held, it will in great measure 
Mecegs a Much credit for the 
Ly Boag institute is due to Mr. 
- ance, and J. L. Hicks, Master 

‘Tange at that place. 

At West Minot 


Th : 
"re never is need of special effort in 








getting up a farmers’ meeting, for there 
they are always ready to rally in full 
numbers to everything of the kind, and 
when together, take a deep interest in 
whatever is presented for their instruc- 
tion. This occasion was no exception. 
With their wives and the ‘‘young folks” 
they came early and stayed late. The 
large Grange hall in which the meeting 
was held was well filled at each session, 
and all gave the closest attention to the 
lectures of the day. 
Cattle Foods. 

The subject for the morning session, 
as on the published programme, was 
“Balanced Rations for Cattle;’ but as 
given in the lecture, had little to do 
with rations. Maj. H. E. Alvord, late 
director of the Maryland Experiment 
Station, was the speaker. Maj. Alvord 
will be remembered by our readers as 
having before done service for the board 





the subjects of coéper.tive butter fac- 
tories, and silos and ensilage. 
then, and still, is, one of the best 
authorities we have in the country on 
general agricultural affairs, conservative | 


, 1 
under Mr. Gilbert, several years ago, on 
} 


first piace, the leaves are but a small | sources. With the farmer, the available; How do these constituents get into the 


portion of the full plant, and are the 
least valuable in per cent. of digestible 
matefal of any part of the plant. So if 
killed there is but small loss, and if put 


| 


| 


hardly enédugh to be known. The second | 


reason is a slight loss of the leaves. | 
But these losses are not enongh te nearly | 
meet the gain in the plant in the time. | 
There are many who do not appreciate 
the stalk part of the corn plant. 
following table brings this out: 


The 







He was | ya 


on all matters, never jumping to his | Bag 


conclusions, and therefore entitled to} 
the confidence of those whe are fortu- 
nate enough to hear him. He never 
feels called upon to apologize for his 
past work. 

He commenced his lecture by saying 
that in all cattle foods there are two 
distinct classes. First, we have the heat 
producers, or those that support life, 
such as starch, sugar, the oils, etc. 
Second, there are the flesh or muscle 
formers, or labor sustainers. These are 
the gluten, the albumen, etc., now 
usually grouped under the name protein. 
Animals call for both classes of these 
nutrients. 

Balancing cattle foods is the supply- 
ing to the animals the proper proportion 
of each of these classes. We have tab- 
ulated figures giving the contents of 
different fodder materials, and directions 
for combining them in rations for the 
stock. It is better to consult these 
tables and get the information from 
them, than to try to give it in a lecture. 

By nutritive ratio is meant the pro- 
portion that one class of these con- 
stituents bears to the other. For the 
milch cow, for instance, the proper food 
ratio is claimed to bel te about 5.5; 
that is, there should 1 pound of 
protein foods to 5.5 pounds of the car- 
bohydrates, or heat formers. This, the 
speaker said, was all he proposed to say 
about ‘“‘balanced rations.” 

BEST FARMING. 

The best farming, he went on to say, 
has been said to be that which produces 
all that is wanted on the farm. This 
may or may not be best, according to 
conditions. Where farming assumes the 
form and proportions of a business, it is 
all right to purchase food material. Still, 
he claimed that our New England farms 
ought to produce in full all the heat 
producers or the carbonaceous foods, 
and that if anything is to be’ purchased 
it should be the protein elements. 
These, in addition to their food value, 
bring to the farm a large amount of 
valuable fertilizing matter, much more 
than the carbonaceous foods. As an 
example he referred to corn. This 
should be produced on the farm. There 
is no plant known in New England farm- 
ing that will produce so much carbona- 
ceous matter to the acre as corn. 

To show the comparative food value 
of the corn crop, the following tabula- 
tion was made: 


be 











} Diges- 
Dry tible 
matter, | matter. 
An acre crop of Ibs. | Ibs. 
Clover hay, 2 tons, 4, 
¢ ik. 6 ceenemedh 3496 1836 
Timothy hay, 4000 lbs.| 3556 1892 
Corn crop air dry 6072 
nat aws 9 09.00 S05 6 4584 | 3172 
Of which ears 2556 Ibs.| 2053 | 
- stalks 3516 | 
RR rs Sas 2571 | 





Of these fodders, the dry matter of the 
corn plant is more digestible than that 
of both the clover and the Timothy, be- 
ing 69 per cent. of the corn to 53 per 
cent. of the others. The great question 
with all stock fodders is, how much di- 
gestible matter is there in them? It is 
seen there is much more digestible mat- 
ter in the three tons and over of the acre 
crop of air dry corn, than in the two 
tons of either the clover or the Timothy. 
And yet he claimed it a great deal easier 
(?) to grow three tons of the corn than 
two tons of the hay. 

In harvesting the corn crop it is im- 
portant to know when tocut. There is 
a wide difference in the food contents at 
different stages of its growth. The fol- 
lowing table will give light on the mat- 
ter: 

CROP OF AN ACRE CUT AT 





stage. 








> | Silking 
stage 
z Glazing 


F | Ripe. 


bs. 
Green weight........ 15,322 
Field ew 2,987 


~ 3s | 1,978 








Ibs. 
12,103 
5,675 


16,013 
4,053 





2,869) 4,024 








It is thus seen there is more than twice | 
the digestible food at the ripened stage | 


thamat the silking stage, although there|of the afternoon. In opening, he said 
is less of green weight. Why not, then, | that instead of discussing commercial 
| fertilizers, as named in the programme, 

There are only two reasons—one is the he proposed to speak on “plant food.” 
danger of frost, This, however, is of | ‘The first thing for consideration in this 


leave the corn till ripe. 





comparatively little account, In the/ direction,’ he said, “was home re- 


es 


HAYING AT MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
~) plant growth, and thes@ it is necessary | been learned by scientists of these bac- 





Diges- 
Field Dry tible 
dry. matter. matter. 
lbs, lbs. | 
Full crop 4,564 3.117 
cars. . 2,013 1,530 | 
Stalk 2,571 1,642 





This shows more than half the digesti 
ble matter to be in the stalk. The di- 
gestibility of these fodders is not labora- 
tory work, but is the result of natural 
work, and itis an important fact that 
they correspond with the work of the 
chemist on the same matter. 

In two pounds of stalk there is as 
much protein as in one pound of the 
grain. One anda half pounds of stalk 
contain as much starch as a pound of 
corn, and three pounds of stalk contain 
as much oil as one pound of corn. 

The elements in the stalk are the same 


kind the grain is made up of. They are 
both richly carbonaceous matter. These 


butts of the plant, if you can get the ani- 
mal to eat them, are actually more diges- 
tible than the leaves or tips. A sample 
of the clean butts chopped and ground 
fine was shown in the form of corn stalk 
meal and claimed to actually contain as 
much food material as common wheat 
middlings. The important question is, 
can these butts be prepared in such a way 
so they will be eaten? There are several 
ways in which this can be done. First, 
if well dried and carefully housed the 
larger part will be eaten; second, if cut 
still more will be eaten. He prefers to 
have some of this fodder dry, rather 
than to put it allin the silo when corn 
is used as a principal fodder. ‘There are 
machines that shred this fodder, and in 
his experience this will fitit so that 
nearly all of it will be eaten by the cat- 
tle. Lastly, there is the silo which afl 
know puts it in shape so that little need 
be wasted. 

In closing he said that his aim had 
been to eall attention to the great com- 
parative value of this crop for fodder 
purposes. 

Question— What kind of corn to plant? 

Alvord—The kind you have been usu- 
ally growing. 

Prof. Jordan being called up said this 
corn question was a local one. In ’88 
the station begun to study this question 
and had grown five crops. There were 
different kinds. The Maine varieties 
every year havé beenfound more diges- 
tible than the other varieties, and it has 
furnished the most food material to the 
acre. So, contrary to his former opin- 
ion, he has been compelled to believe the 
Maine corn is the best for silo or for 
fodder purposes. His experiments on 
the nutriment contained at different 
stages of growth fully corroborated the 
figures given by Maj. Alvord. 

Question—Is there loss of kernel in 
feeding? 

Jordan—Has found no evidence of the 
kernels passing without being digested. 

The lecture and discussion was lis- 
tened to with intense interest to the 
close. All were led to appreciate corn 
as a fodder plant as never before. 


Afternoon—Plant Food. 


Prof. Jordan, Director of the Experi- 
ment Station at Orono, was the lecturer 


resources of plant foed are a part of his | 
capital. The plant food is a part of his | been some mystitication over this nratter 
yet the speaker's 
It is| without qualification. 
at once in the silo will be damaged | hardly necessary, at this: day, to talk of} cow's udder is not perfect milk. 


circulating medium with which he 
earries on his farm Operations. 


nitrogen, phosphoric aeid, ete., for the 
people have become better informed on 
such matters than formerly. The farm 


imay be largely self-sapperting in the 


matter of plant food. Yhere are some 
things, however, that the farm does not 


furnish in sufficient quantity for its, 


to procure in commercidi form.” 

In order to show that a farm is 
capable of supplying its own needed 
manures, he constructed an ideal farm, 
and showed the amount of plant food 
that would be taken up in growing the 
several crops usually harvested on such 
a farm, and the sum total of the com- 
mercial value of the same. The crops 
grown on such a farm were then fed to 
the different kinds of stock usually 
kept, and the possible resulting manures 
calculated. After allowing the sale of 
one-third of the hay crop of the farm in 
the market, the remaining crops, after 
being fed to the stock of the farm, 
afforded a supply of plant food more 
than suflicient for the like amount of 
crops for the succeeding year. This 
round of supply and demard could be 
continued indefinitely. There is, how- 
ever, necessarily some loss of this ma- 
terial, but to meet this there is at all 
times a measure of plant food in the soil 
and becoming available in a measure 
each year for the plants to draw upon. 
But, he claimed, the loss of manure 
from stock fed was in many cases for 
more than was absvlutely necessary. 
There is still room for the introduction 
of better methods of saving manures 
with many farmers. 

Following the lecture there was an 
off-hand ‘discussion on the matter of 
commercial fertilizers and their use, but 
this straw has been threshed over so much 
that there is no call to report it here. 


Evening. 


At the opening of the evening meeting 
the hall was again well filled, and with 
the others was quite a delegation of 
boys and girls who during the day had 
been in attendance on the town schools. 
Mr. Walter Leland of Minot presided, 
the local member of the board, Mr. B. F. 
Briggs of Auburn, having returned to 
his home. 

As first in order, Secretary McKeen 
at ‘some length rehearsed the points 
made by the able lecturers of the day 
and gave his endorsement of the more 
important facts by them brought out. 
Notes on the Dairy from the World's Fair. 

Maj. Alvord, the speaker of the even- 
ing, was superintendent of the experi- 
ment station exhibit at the World’s Fair 
and spoke of the work they have done in 
behalf of the cause they have in hand. 
From this work, and from the dairy work 
carried on inthe greatdairy testconducted 
at the same time he had the opportunity to 
draw out many facts of great importance. 
Some of these in connection with dairy 
matters he embodied in his lecture of 
the evening. Much of this work he sub- 
stantiated with figures drawn on a black- 
board, thus rendering it impracticable 
for us to do justice to his able lecture in 
any report of thesame we might attempt 
to make. We therefore refer only toa 
few points brought aut. 

He first referred to milk and its com- 
position, and illustrated it with an ob- 
ject lesson on his table, showing the di- 
mensions of a gallon of milk and the 
proportionate measure of the water con- 
tained therein. The different consti- 
tuents of the solids obtained from the 
gallon of milk, namely, casein, sugar of 
milk, fat and ash, were shown in glass 
cases. All this solid matter, that which 
gives value to milk may be put in a pint 





dipper. 


milk was next referred to. There has 
presentation was made 
The. milk in a 
The 
fatis distinct and the fat globules are 
given off and mixed into the milk during 
the process of milking. 
Bacteria that cause the 
milk are not in the milk when drawn 
from the udder, but are taken on after 


souring of 





coming from the cow. Enough has now 


nd 


ees Se 





(SEE “ERERTILIZER TOP DRESSING FOR GRASS.”) 


ft So Mat different degrees and kinds 
lof changes in milk are cultured as 
| wanted in afew minutes of time. This 
| is important matter in connection 
| with flavors in butter and is already be- 
ing made use of in Danish dairying. 

The speaker than referred to the great 
dairy tests at Chicago by the Jerseys, 
Guernseys and Shorthorn breeds of cows. 
These tests, he claimed, were thorough- 
ly reliable. This matter was clearly and 
fully presented in the Farmer buta few 
weeks ago, so that it is not necessary to 
repeat here the figures and facts as given 
in the lecture. 

Good singing was furnished day and 
evening by the West Minot Grange choir. 
Refreshments for all who needed were 
furnished in the spacious grange dining 
hall. Weather and travelling favored 
the attendance. All hands went home 
well pleased with their day’s work. 

The writer is under obligations to Mr. 
S. R. Bradford, Master of the West 
Minot Grange, for the many and sub- 
stantial courtesies extended, and express- 
es thanks for the same. 

THE MAINE STATE GRANGE. 


an 


Worthy Master Wiggin has issued the 
following circular to all the Granges in 
Maine: 

MASTER'S OFFICE, | 
MAYSVILLE CENTRE, Feb. 1, 1894. ( 
To the Patrons of Husbandry and other 

farmers of the State of Maine. 

Desiring to extend in all possible ways 
the educational influence of the Maine 
State Grange, and recognizing the grand 
work the State College is doing for Maine 
Agriculture, the State Master is pleased 
to announce to the patrons and to the 


ments with the President and Faculty 
of the Maine State College whereby the 
farmers of Maine who wish to avail 


ceive instruction in the Science of Agri- 
culture at a trifling expense. The plan 
adopted is briefly this. 

Wherever a class of twelve or more 
farmers desire a course of six lectures on 
the practical principles of Agricultural 
Science, they can secure the services of 
one of the Professors of the College by 
simply paying the expenses of his trans- 
portation and subsistence. 

It is to be distinctly understood that 
these lectures will not be for the purpose 
of entertainment, but for practical in- 
struction. 

The Professor will bring with him all 
necessary apparatus, and the ‘embers 
of the class will be expected to take 
notes of the lectures, and to devote them- 
selves during the course tothe study of 
the principles taken up each evening. 

It is hoped that classes will be formed 
in various portions of the State, and that 
farmers will avail themselves of this 
grand opportunity. For full particulars 
regarding the lectures, address Prof. 
Walter Balentine, State College, Orono. 

The State Master desires in this con- 


Patrons of Maine to the grand opportuni- 
ty for a thorough practical education in 
the Science of Agriculture, and in the 
Mechanic Arts, as well as in Literature 
and general Science, offered to our young 
men and young women by the State Col- 
lege. 
The college is now thoroughly equip- 
and has a full corps of earnest and 
efficient Professors in every department. 
The record of the graduates of this col- 
lege is second to that of no college in 
Maine and it is hoped that the farmers’ 


numbers, avail themselves of the advan- 
tages there afforded. 
EpwaArp WIG6IN, 
Master Maine State Grange. 





Official: Frep A. ALLEN, Secretary. 


s/take possession of the ground. 


themselves of the opportunity, may re-| 


FERTILIZER TOP DRESSING FOR GRASS. 


In many parts of New England the 
practice of top dressing with fertilizers 
| has been found more economical than 
| breaking up the sod and reseeding. A 
case in point is that of J. W. Hill of 
| Williamsburg, Mass., who, by the appli- 
| cation of 600 pounds of ‘Bradley's Com- 
plete Manure for Top Dressing Grass and 
| Grain,” was enabled to harvest two tons 
luf hay in excess of the amount com- 
|monly harvested. This piece of land 
had not been broken up for thirty years, 
}and the usual yield was a small crop of 
very poor June grass, which hardly paid 
fur cutting. 
| Another result of fertilizer top dressing 
| has been to drive out the weaker June 
| grass, its place being taken by the taller 
}and more nutritious grasses. The fine 
|grasses start much earlier in the sea- 


}son than do the coarser“ and more 
valuable grasses, consequently, when 
grass fields are left to nature’s 


| course, the tine June grasses crowd out 
the later starting, better grasses, anc 
By ap- 
plying a top dressing of some high 
grade soluble fertilizer, like that men- 
| tioned above, the gvod grasses are 
| pressed forward much earlier in the sea 
json, enabling them to hold their own 





June grasses. 
Undoubtedly there are those who 
| will claim that the good result of fertil- 


|izer top dressing will not be noticed 
|after the first season. Sufticient data, 


however, is not wanting to prove that 
the good results do extend through 
three or four years. 

Our engraving represents a two acre 
field of J. A. James, Middlebury, Vt., 
that had not been manured for 17 years. 
Mr. James says: 

“Inthe spring of 1891 1 seeded itdown 
| with 300 pounds of Bradley's Phosphate 
per acre, drilled in with the barley and 
“iss seed. | secured in 1891 a heavy 
crop of barley; in 1892 two very large 
crops of Timothy and clover; and the 
past year, (1893,) in spite of the dry 
weather, cut four tons of fine quality 
hay: and all this secured with only one 
application of fertilizer.” 


WASTE OF FAT IN SKIMMED MILK BY 
THE DEEP-SETTING PROCESS. 





The Maine Experiment Station has 


i 

| 

| just issued a Bulletin on this subject. It 
says: : 

In comparing the separator with the 

| cold deep-setting process several points 

| demand consideration: 

Ist. The relative expenditure of money, 

| time and labor. 

| 2d. The relative waste in the skimmed milk 

| Sd. The relative waste in the butter milk 

| +h. The comparative quality of the product. 

| Present knowledge leads to the opinion 

| that the cream can be handled with equal 
jeconomy from the two methods, and 
| that there is not difference enough 4e- 
tween well made separator-cream butter 
and equally well made cold-setting-cream 
butter to find any practical recognition 
|} in the most particular market. 

| ‘The first twowoints, then, are the ones 
| concerning which there is still more or 
| less discussion. 

| Facts were obtained as follows: A rep- 
resentative of the Station, Mr. Hayes, 
| during a certain part of August, Septem- 
ber and October last, accompanied the 

cream collectors of two butter factories, 


Poland Factory, on their trips to the 
houses of the patrons, and thoroughly 
sampled, the skimmed milk from twenty- 
four hours’ milk. These samples, which 
were kept sweet by means of a preserva- 
tive, were promptly 
Station laboratory, where the per cent. of 
fat was determined. The Turner Factory 
patrons were visited between August 
| 24th and September ‘th, and the Poland 
| Factory patrons, between September 30th 
and October 10th. Besides the .names 
|and addresses of the patrons, Mr. Hayes 








noted other data, which, when sum- 
| marized, give the following figures: 

| No. of farms visited. ....... sha iwel. eee 
| No. of cows then milked... .. . 1,360 
| Quarts of milk produced.. . : . 7,623 
| No. of herds full-blood Jerseys 6 
| No. of herds grade Jerseys (occ 
SE eck ice k ot tas 6h:s 6-69" 167 


| No. of herds full-blood Holsteins. . 

| No. of herds grade Holsteins.......... 
| No. of herds miscellaneous (mixtures 
| of Jersey and other grades, &c.,)..... 2 
| No. of farms using deep setting process 221 
| No. of farms using separator. . Smeeee 1 
| No. of farms using shallow pans...... . 2 
| No. fo farms with ice constantly in 


ecersece cee 16 


| No. of farms no record. bite ee kDS 6 
In regard to the methods of creaming, 
it appears that but one separator was 
| found, while 221 out of the 224 farmers 
lare using the cold deep-setting process. 
| Of these only sixteen are recorded as be- 
ling out of ice, while one hundred and 
ninty-four keep ice in the tanks con- 
stantly. 
| The very great prevalence of Jersey 
| blood is another fact worthy of note, 
| showing the tendency of Maine farms, no 
only towards dairying, but towards at 
specific purpose, rather than a general 
purpose, cow. The prevalence of the 
Jersey and the almost universal use of ice 
in the tanks all the time are two condit- 
| ions very favorable to the best possible re- 
| sults with the deep setting process. The 
percentages of fat in skimmed milk from 
|the 224 farms are not giving here in 
| detail, only a summary. 
Farms with skimmed milk fat .1 % or 
below 








Farms with skimmed milk fat above .15 


% and not over .20 %..........+2.65. 57 
Farms with skimmed milk fat .25%.... 19 
Farms with skimmed milk fat .30%.... 11 

| Farms with skimmed milk fat .35 B-+++ 3 
| Farms with skimmed milk fat .40 % 6 





SD Bh Dice 00c00 capenscgsccccunes soe 19 
Average amount of fat in 100 Ibs. : 
| skimmed milk (224 farms). . -239 Ibs. 


Average amount of fat in 100 Ibs. 
| skimmed milk excluding seven- 
| teen farms where the amount was 

.5 ibs. or over (207 farms),....... .182 Ibs. 
Average amount of fat in 100 Ibs. 
| skimmed milk TurnerCentre Fac- 
EE oe te dela 188 lbs. 
Average amount of fat in 100 lbs. 
| skimmed milk Poland Factory (66 


| eh lady who dames ohee 90.05% 357 Ibs. 
| Average for Turner Factory exclud- 
| ing 6 farms over .5 Ibs........... + .168 Ibs. 


| Average for Poland Factory exclud 
ing 11 farms over .5 lbs.......... -222 Ibs. 


The above figures are much more 


than any heretofore published, of which 
the writer is aware, and somewhat 
diminish the argument for the separator, 
in so far as it pertains to the prevention of 
waste in the skimmed milk. One hun- 


against the encroachment of the earlier | 


| 
viz: the Turner Centre Factory and the} 


shipped to the | 


dred and sixty-five of the two hundred 
and twenty-four herds tested did not ex- 
ceed .2 per cent, of fat in the skimmed 
milk, the average being about .15 per 
cent. By the use of the separator on 
these farms not over .05 per cent. fat 
would be saved, or one pound of butter 
fat to two thousand pounds of skimmed 
milk, provided the deep setting process 
is as successfully used all the time. It is 
not claimed that the work of the deep set- 
ting process is always as govod as this. 
The facts are stated simply as they are 
found. 

It appears that in seventeen cases the 
per cent. of skimmed milk fat ranged from 
.5 to 2. In many instances there appears 
to be a sufficient cause for this excessive 
loss. In ten of these cases the supply of 
ice was exhausted, in one the breed of 
cows was possibly not adapted to the 
closest deep-setting creaming, in one in- 
stance the cream was taken by ‘“‘top- 
skimming” which may easily involve un- 
usual loss, and in five instances the con- 
ditions were good, there being no ap- 
parent reason for abnormal waste. 





& smmunications. 


For the Maine Farmer 
NOTES ON FRUIT. 

BY*W. P. ATHERTON. 
Mr. 
and value highly—two very Interesting 
letters from Dr. T. H. Hoskins, New- 
port, Vt., proprietor of Memphremagog 
Fruit and Seed Farms, and agricultural 
editor of Vermont Watchman. One was 
dated Oct. 16th, 1893, and the other Jan. 
1, 1894. I shall take the liberty (and I 
think my good friend will pardon me for 
| so doing) of making liberal extracts 
| therefrom for the benefit of the readers 
| of the Farmer, many of whom are 
| fectly familiar with Dr. Hoskins’ 
ings. It is needless, perhaps, for me to 
| say that the Dr. is an established author 
| ity on fruit and fruit culture, second to 


Editor: I have in my possession 


per- 
writ 


none in New England, if not in the 
entire country, and I feel they will be 
glad to learn tlmt his interest in fruit 


culture has not waned, his enthu- 
siasm flagged in the least; and, 
more, they will be glad to learn that his 
| untiring experiments and efforts in the 


propagation of And development of new 


nol 
further- 


fruits, and especially his endeavors to 
produce a variety that would stand our 
Northern sections and be equal in size 
last 


is said 


and color to the Baldwin, have at 


| been crowned with success. It 


| that a man should be honored who has 


succeeded in making two blades of grass 
before; if 


grow where only one 


| that is so, how much more should a man 


grew 


be honored who has been successful in 
|making a variety of fruit grow where 
| none would, or did, grow before. 

In the letter, Oct. 16th, after 
| pleasantly alluding to some remarks of 
| my own—taken from Maine Ag’l Report 
| for concerning his own efforts, 
|and wherein I stated that he or some 


first 
1885 


|the apple which, for Aroostook and 
| other northern counties shall take the 
| place of the Baldwin in Kennebec county, 
| he says: 
“Well, 1 have done it! During the 
| past ten years I have received a large 
| number of small trees of the Budd and 
| Gibb importations, some of which I had 
no rvom for on my old place of ten acres, 
| where Sec’y Gilbert visited me six or 
|seven years ago. These extra trees I 
| distributed among friends, and one of 
| them turned out to be a perfect Baldwin 
| in size, color and prolific bearing. Last 
April I sent specimens to the Rural 
New- Yorker, and the editor pronounced 
it to be ‘equal tothe Baldwin at its best.’ 

“This year,"’ he goes on to say, “we 

have but few specimens on the tree and 
no good ones, but I have begun to prop- 
agate the variety. Prof. Budd does not 
| identify the variety as resembling any- 
thing he has in his great Russian orchard 
at the Iowa Agricultural College, where 
he is Professor of Horticulture, and I 
can hear of nothing like it elsewhere. It 
will, I feel sure, prove a bonanza to the 
cold North.” 

In his letter to me dated Jan. 1, 1894, 
Dr. Hoskins mentions several apples, 
among them the Bethel; of this apple 
he says: 

“It is all that could be desired as re- 
gards hardiness, size, beauty and quality, 
but with all this I have not seen my way 
clear to propagate or plant it extensively, 
because it comes into bearing late and is 
even then not what one could call a free 
bearer. I have itiv the same rows as 
the Wealthy, and would say that the 

| latter will give me five or six barrels per 
tree before Bethel begins to give any 
| more than afew scattering fruits; and 
that, afterwards, while Bethel would be 
| much the larger tree, it would still give 
| less fruit per tree than Wealthy. Still, 
I should recommend Bethel as a very 

| desirable apple in the Iron Clad region— 
the cold North—for domestic use.” 

Bethel will keep longer than Wealthy, 


7 for he says his married daughter, living 


in Portland, always reminds him to send 
|her a barrel of Bethel to use when 
| Wealthys are gone. \ 

“Now, my new Russian Baldwin, 
| while as early and as good a r as 
| Wealthy, is a better keeper than Bethel. 
|I shall take pleasure in sending you 

scions of Bethel, for itis an apple well 
| worth planting anywhere in Maine. I 
| think there can be no doubt that it is a 
|seedling of Blue Pearmain. It origi- 
| nated in the town of Bethel, Vt., and is 
popular asa family apple all over the 
| State, but I know of no place where it 
has been regarded as a profitable apple 
|to grow for market, and I have never 
| seen it in our stores. Northfield Beauty 
isan apple of the Wealthy class—half 


sons and daughters may, in still larger | favorable to the cold deep setting process | apple and half Siberian Crab—and I 


| thought at one time that it would prove 
|arival to the Wealthy, but a trial of ten 
years has shown that, good and hand- 
|some as it is, it is short-lived and un- 
i (CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE.] 





one equally diligent would yet discover 
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“heard rumors of the country and its in- | 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
FOWLER'S JULIUS CASAR. 


| 
BAKER. 


| 


Amongst the famous names in history, | 
that of Julius Cwzsar is one of the most | 
familiar. Have we all clear ideas about | 
him? How many think he was Emperor 
of Rome? Yet he never was. How 
many imagine he conquered Britain? 
But he did not. 

His life has been written by many 
authors. Prof. W. W. Fowler of Oxford, 
England, has given us a very careful, but 
rather too eulogistic, biography. 

Rome had been governed by an oli- 
garchy, a Senate composed wholly of 
patricians. Some of the Senators were 
ambitious, some corrupt, some factious. 
They oppressed the plebeians, the com- 
mon people, and trod them down; and 
they governed the republic badly. 

About 100 years before Christ, Julius 
Cesar was born of a patrician family. 
He was vigorous, active and cool- 
headed. He was well educated in the 
Roman fashion. A democratle party 
had begun to arise, struggling for the 
liberties of the common people. He 
joined the democratic party; he served 
in the army, but at home he was a poli- 
tician. It suited Pompey atthat time to 
aid the democracy, and Cesar joined 
forces with him in restricting the power 
of the Senate. He rose step by step in 
office, unti! at the age of 40 he was elect- 
ed Consul. In the contest with the Sen- | 
ate Cato and Cicero were amongst his | 
opponents. Cato cold and stern, Cicero 
eloquent and .popular. 

The Romans had a small province in 
the south of France, (then called Gaul,) 
formerly % Greek colony, with its capital | 
at Massilla (Marseillas). This was called | 
Transelpine Gaul, and after Csar’s con- | 
sulate expired, he was made Governor of 
this province. It had been badly gov- 


BY H. K. 





erned, and some of the adjoining 
Gallic tribes were hostile. A body 


of families from Helvetia (Switzerland) 
were preparing to emigrate “into Gaul, 
and take forcible possession, and the 
Germans in the east were raising an 
army to invade Gaul. Cwsar’s army was 
small, but by energy and promptness he 
increased his forces, constructed de- 
fences, and ina succession of battles 
checked the emigration and defeated the 
Germans, and then conquered the eastern 
tribes of Gaul. Inthe years following 
he found one pretence or another to ex- 
tend his victorious march until he had 
subdued nearly all of Gaul. The Ger- 
mans raised another army, and, as they 
resorted to treachery, he not only de- 
stroyed the army, but marched to the 
Rhine, built a bridge in a few days, and 
crossed into Germany. But his aim was 
not to conquer, but to overawe the wild 
yerman tribes; and after camping for 
a short period, he recrossed the Rhine | 





and broke down his bridge. 
had the white 
Britain from the Gallic coast, and 


cliffs of 
had 


Cesar seen 


habitants. The lust of conquest was in 
him, and in the 54 B.C. he 
lected about 100 transport 


in August embarked his troops from 


yeal col- 


vessels, and 


Gaul to Britain. They landed on the 
south coast, the exact point is not 
known. The Britons met them in 


great numbers and with iron chariots, 
but fled after the first onslaught of the 
Roman veterans. Now commenced the 
calamities of the Romans. A storm in 
the channel had met the transports of 
cavalry and driven them back to Gaul, 
and at the same time greatly damaged 
the ships lying at the shore. The first 
thing for the Romans to do was to repair 
their ships. A few had been hopelessly 
wrecked. The others were repaired, 
The Britons would not give battle, but 
lurking in the forests made incursions 
on the Romantroops. Czsar patched up 
a sort of a treaty with the Britons, and 
reémbarked his troops for Gaul. 

The next year he got together a larger 
and better fleet and again landed in 
Britain. Another storm wrecked many 
of his vessels, and they had te be re- 
paired. The British tribes united under 
Cassivellanus, and there was some fight- 
ing; but another hollow peace was effect- 
ed, and again the Romans returned to 


Gaul. This was the last of Caesar's 
invasions of Britain. A hundred years 
later the Romans conquered most 


of Britain, and held it about 500 years, 
but their conquest was a very bloody 
one. 

The following two years Cesar was 
occupied in subduing rebellions in Gaul. 
In 49 B. C. he led the Roman troops to 
overcome disturbances in Spain and 
Italy. 

In the mean time the Roman Senate 
had become jealous of Cwsar’s power 
and success, and ordered him to disband 
his army. They appointed Pompey to 
act against him. Cwsar, aware that by 
obeying the order, he would place him- 
self jn the power of his enemies, marched 
his treops towards Rome. They reached 
the Rubicon, a small stream on the 
border of Italy. Here he harangued his 





troops, and finding them disposed to 
support him, ‘crossed the Rubicon” into 
Italy. The conflict was continued be- 
tween Cesar and Pompey, with various 
success, until their armies met at 
Pharsalia in Greece, and after a bloody 
battle, Pompey was entirely defeated. 
Fleeing to Egypt, he was assassinated 
by treachery. 

There had been war for years between 


the Romans and the Parthians, under | 


Mithridates, a powerful ruler and gen- 
eral. After Pompey’s defeat Cwsar 
passed into Egypt, subdued the enemies 
of the Queen, Cleopatra, and seated her 
upon the throne. Here he spent some 
months in dalliance with Cleopatra, who 
afterward bore him ason. In the mean 
time, Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, 
gathered an army to oppose the Romans. 
Cesar met him ata place called Zela, 
and totally defeated him. He wrote to 
a friend, ‘Veni, vidi, vici,’’ (I came, I 
saw, I conquered). 

In the year 45, B. C., he returned to 
Rome, and niet and defeated the army 
of the Senate under Scipio. Scipio, 
Cato, and other leaders, committed 
suicide, a Roman custom in times of 
calamity. 

Cwsar’s victories had now made him 


The Khedive of Egypt 
| knowledges that he is subject to attacks 


all powerful at Rome. He was declared 
to be Dictator and Pontifex Maximus 
(high priest). There is no doubt that he 
aspired to the title of King, although 
his biographer does not say so, and 
although he was twice offered the crown 
by Mark Antony in presence of the 
people, and refused it. The kingly title 
was not popular, and he knew it. 

But Cresar had enemies, and in 44, 
B. C.,a conspiracy was formed against 
his life. Cassius was at the head of the 
plot. Shakspeare, in his tragedy, has 
closely followed history. The envious 
Cassius says: 

“Ye gods! upon what meat 
Doth this our Cwsar feed, that he has grown 
so great?” 

Many of the conspirators, like Cassius, 
were moved by envy and personal hate. 
But Brutus, who had received many 
favors from Cesar, was doubtless 
wrought upon by patriotic motives and 
fear for the fate of the republic. The 
15th of March (called by the Romans the 
Ides of March) was the date fixed upon 
for the tragedy. It was a public oc- 
casion. Caesar had been warned to be- 
ware of the Ides of March, but dis- 
regarded the warning. As he stood by 
the statue of Pompey, surrounded by a 
crowd, he was stabbed by one after 
another of the conspirators. When 
Brutus stabbed him, he cried, “Et tu 
Burte.’ (And thou, Brutus!) Thus 
died the great conqueror of nations. In 
the morning he was all powerful, with 
Rome at his feet. Before right he was 
nothing. 


“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial! things ; 





There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings | 


His soul had gone to render account | 
before God, who ‘‘is no respecter of 
persons.’’ His body was to mingle with 
the earth, where 


“Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


His grand-nephew, Octavius, with | 
Mark Antony, defeated Brutus and} 


Cassius at Phillippi, and they both com- 
mitted suicide. Octavius became Em- 
peror of Rome under the name of Cesar 
Augustus. 

Julius Cesar effected some reforms 
favorable to the liberties of the people, 
and itis said he projected others, had 
he lived. But no one man can safely be 
trusted with absolute power; yet the 
manner of his death is to be condemned, 
nor was Rome benefited by his death. 

Cesar’s “‘Commentaries,”” in which he 
gives an account of his earlier military 
life, are still considered a classic work, 
distinguished for its pure Latin and 
elegant style. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Patti has recovered her health. Her 
voice has regained its usual command of 
bank-notes. 





Peculiar to Itself. 





So eminently successful has Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla been that many leading 
citizens from ail over the United _ States | 
furnish testimonials of cures which seem 
almost miraculous. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
is not an accident, but the ripe fruit of 
industry and study. It merit 
‘peculiar to itself.” 


possesses 


Nausea, Sick Head- 
Biliousness. Sold 


Hood's Pills cure 
ache, Indigestion, 
by all druggists. 


It takes more than philosophy to make 
aman smile when he has the toothache. | 

‘Bacteria do not occur in the blood or | 
in the tissues of a healthy living body, 
either of man or the lower animals.’ So 
says the celebrated Dr. Koch. Othe 
doctors say that the best medicine to 
render the blood perfectly pure and 
healthy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Sandow was asked by an interviewer, 
‘“‘what do you do when you are sleepy?” 
“I go to sleep,’’ he answered. What 
would this country do without the inter- 
viewer? 

There is no excuse for any man to ap- 
pear in society with a grizzly beard since 
the introduction of Buckingham’s Dye, 
which colors natural brown or black. 

Another proof that life is a conun- 
drum is that everybody eventually gives 
it up. 

A Good Pointer. 


Why should you be idle for one hour? 
No use in the world for it. Every 
moment of the working part of each day 
ought to be employed. The busy people 
are the happy people. B. F. Johnson & 
Co., of Richmond, Va., are offering in to- 
day’s paper to show you how to turn 
every hour into solid cash. 


Richard Henry Stoddard sneers at 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poetry. It may 
not be generally known, but Mr. Stod§ 
dard has now and then tried his hand at 
verse. 

From Rev. H. P. Torgen, D.D., LL. D., late 
President Maine_Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College, Kent's Hill, Me. 

“Dr. F Kinsman: Dear Sir—For 
five years the students under my care 
have used Adamson’s Botanic Cough 
Balsam, and have, I think, found it 
second to no other remedy for throat and 
lung troubles.” 


Vanever—It is too bad that Dave has 
the small-pox, isn’t it? Cossar—Yes. In 
fact, he is to be pitted. 

They make one feel as though life was 
worth living. Take one of Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills after eating; it will 
relieve dyspepsia, aid digestion, give 
tone and vigor to the system. 

Emperor William of Germany smokes 
cigarettes. At present, however, his 
chief occupation is puffing Bismarck. 

For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s Boothing Syrup has been used 
for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. Sold by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. 


humbly ac- 
| of querulous impracticability. 


. 


| \ten Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria 
| 


wen she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
“hen she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 


| When she had Children, she gave them Castoria 


| The new King of Dahomey is not fully 
|married yet, having a few more than 
seventy wives. 


| 


$100 Reward $100. 


The reader of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded dis 
ease that science has beenable to cure in all 
its s' s, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is the only positive cure known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a con- 
stitutional d , requires a constitutional 

li’sCatarrh Cure is taken in- 





treatment. 
ternally, directly upon the blood 
mucous surf: of the azstem. thereby de- 










| queer old capers. 


| compartments. 














Fheice Miscellany. 
"IN SHADOW-TAND. > 


The pennon at his prow to float 
No breeze along the islet sweeps; 

But round and round the swaying boat 
The indolent, slow eddy creeps. 

If yester eve or yester year 
He drifted on this idle strand 

Who knows’ Time has no measure here 

In Shadow-Land 


For one perpetual season flowers, 

And kuows no change of sun or moon 
To mark the never-varying hours 

From dawn to dusk, from night to noen; 
Nor song of bird, nor breath of rose 

But still and far, on either hand, 
The lily blows, the water flows, 

In Shadow- Land. 


That soft, unceasing ripple rocks 

The keel that with it seems to glide, 
And to his dreaming fancy mocks 

The motion of an onward tide. 
Dim shapes his half-shut eyelids fill, 

He hears the wave wash on the sand, 
Nor guesses that he lingers still 

In Shadow- Land. 


Awake, O dallier with a dream 

That only in thy fancy dwells! 
Push out into thy open stream 

Beyond these poisoned honey-bells! 
Let the strong wind asunder rift 

The drowsy fragrance round thee fanned 
Or perish of its deadly drift 

In Shadow-Land! 
—Kate Putnam Osgood, in N. Y. Independent 





CAPERS OF A GEORGIA STORM. 


Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston, the 
writer of southern plantation sketches, 
tells some wonderful stories about 
Georgia weather. He admits that he 
would not believe them himself were 
it not for his unbounded faith in every- 
thing Georgian in general, and his per- 
sonal knowledge and unlimited con- 
fidence in the veracity of the men who 
told him the stories in particular. 

“I heard them,” he said, ‘while on a 
visit te my old home in.-Hancock coun- 


| ty. Georgia, some years ago, and I 


know that they are true. We had a 
big storm down there about ten years 
ago; the folks called it a hurricane, 
the weather men said it was a tornado. 
But, hurricane or tornado, it cut some 
Col. Humber, over 
in Putnam county, saw the storm com- 
ing up and knew it was going to bea 
big one. There were a number of la- 
dies at his house, and, of course, his 
first thought was for them, so he got 
them all safely in their rooms and 
went down into the large hall which 
ran through his house and shut the 
door. Now, Col. Humber is a big man 
—weighs about two hundred pounds. 
When he got down stairs he found the 
storm was blowing through his hall- 
way, and before he knew what had 
happened it had picked him up, carried 
him out on his lawn, and laid him down 
—not roughly, but gently. At the same 
time it took a heavy stone and brick 
chimney off the house and laid it on 
top of him to keep him in place. It 
didn’t throw the chimney on him, but 
laid it down with so little force that 
only his leg was broken. In a moment 
or two another gust came along, picked 
up the chimney and carried it off, and 
Col. Humber crawled back into the 
house. 

“That same storm went a little 
further on till it came to a barn in 
which were two horses, two mules, 
ind two cows. These were in separate 
With a whirl the roof 
of the barn was taken off as clean as a 
whistle and carried away, and while 
the stock was wondering what had 
happened, a section of the storm went 
in the top of that barn, lifted those 
horses and mules and cows high up in 
the air and set them down again with- 
out hurting one of them. But the 
queer part of the proceeding was that 
when it had those animals in the air 
the tornado changed their position so 
that when it set them on their feet the 
mules were where the cows had been, 
the cows were in the horses’ apart- 
ments, and the horses were occupying 
the mules’ stalls. 

“But that storm hadn’t finished cut- 
ting up its capers. It struck a house 
in the same county and made its way 
into a lady’s chamber. A bureau was 
standing against the wall, having on 
it a lot of such traps and trikets as la- 
dies usually have—cosmetis, bottles 
and so on. A bandbox with a few 
laces inside was standing by its side. 
The wind took that bureau, moved it 
to another part of the room, but didn’t 
disturb the bandbox. It went into an- 
other lady’s room, picked upa trunk 
filled with clothing, carried it out of a 
window, and wafted it over into Han- 
cock county—my own county—and de- 
posited it in a field forty miles away 


from the house from which it had 
been taken. It was found there 
unbroken the next day and 


returned to the owner, whose initials 
were stenciled on its end. I am glad, 
however,” remarked the genial colonel, 
ts he wiped his forehead, “that the 
storm didn’t carry that trunk more 
than forty miles. I couldn’t have be- 
lieved another mile. 

“Georgia is a great state,” he con- 
tinued, ‘but even such storms as that 
lo not occur often. To prove thatsuch 
jueer things do happen, there is a sec- 
sion of a telegraph pole in the museum 
of the state university. This pole has 
1 light cypressshingle sticking through 
‘t, about half of it projecting from 
rach side. That shingle was picked up 
na storm and blown clear through 
she telegraph pole and left sticking 
there.” —N. Y. Sun. 





Uncle Sam's Cats. 

Some three hundred and odd cats are 
maintained by the United States gov- 
ernment, the cost of their support 
being carried as a regular item or the 
accounts of the post office department. 
These cats are distributed aniong 
about fifty post offices, and their duty 
is to keep rats and mice from eating 
and destroying postal matter and can- 
vas mail sacks. Their work is of the 
utmost importance wherever large 
quanties of mails are collected, as, for 
example, at the New York post office, 
where from two to three thousand bags 
of mail matter are commonly stored 
away in the basement. Formerly 


great damage was done by the mis 
| & 


chievous rodents, who chewed holes 
in the sacks, and thought nothing of 
boring clear through bags of letters in 
a night. Troubles of this sort no 
longer occur since the official pussies 
keep watch. Each official postmaster 
in the larger cities is allowed from 
eight to forty dollars a year for the 
keep of his feline staff, sending his es- 
mate for “cat meat” to Washington at 
the beginning of each quarter. 





—Anxious Mother—“I wish, Susan, 
that when you give baby a bath vou 
would be careful to ascertain whether 
the water is at the proper tempera- 
ture.” Susan—*‘O, don’t you worry 
about that, ma’am; I don’t need no 
‘mometers. If the little one turns red, 
the water is too hot; if it turns blue, 
it’s too cold.” —Tit-bitsa 








AN OBSTINATE JURYMAN. 


The most remarkable case of a jury 
“standing out” against what seemed 
irrefutable testimony, and all through 
the resolution of one man, occurred be- 
fore Chief-Justice Dyer. He presided 
at a murder trial at which everything 
went against the prisoner, who on his 
part could only say that on his going 
to work in the morning he found the 
murdered man dying, and tried to help 
him, whereby he became covered with 
blood, but when the man presently 
died he had come away and said noth- 
ing about it, because he was known to 
have had a quarrel with the deceased 
and feared he might get into trouble. 
The hay fork with which the man had 
been murdered had the pirsoner’s name 
onit. In other respects his guilt ap- 
peared to be established, and the chief 
justice was convinced of it, but the 
jury returned a verdict of “not guilty.” 

This was Chief Justice Dyer’s case, 
and he put some very searching ques- 
tions to the high sheriff. The cause of 
the acquittal, said the official, was un- 
doubtedly the foreman, a farmer of 
excellent character, esteemed by all 
his neighbors, and very unlikely to be 
obstinate or vexatious, ‘““Then,” said 
the judge, “I must see this foreman, 
for an explanation of the matter I will 
have.” The foreman came, and, after 
extracting from his lordship a promise 
of secrecy, proved at once that the 
prisoner had been rightfully acquitted, 
“For,” said he, “it was I myself who 
killed the man.” It had been no mur- 
der, for the other had attacked 
him with the hay-fork. and (as he 
showed) severely injured him, but in 
the struggle to get possession of the 
weapon he had the misfortune to give 
the man a fatal wound. He had no 
fears as to his being found guilty, but, 
the assizes being just over, his farm 
and affairs would have been ruined by 
a confession through lying in jail so 
long, so he suffered matters to take 
their course. He was horrified to find 


one of his own servants accused of the | 
J . . . 
murder; he supported his wife and chil- | 


dren while in jail; managed to be 
placed on the jury and elected fore- 
man. He added that if he had failed 
in this he would certainly have con- 
fessed to his own share in the busi- 
ness, and the judge believed him. 
Every year for fiteen years his lord- 
ship made inquiries as to the foreman’s 
existence, and at last, happening to 
survive him, he considered himself free 
to tell the story.—London Daily News. 





PERSONAL AND LITERARY. 


—Archbishop Satolli has only men 
servants in his house. His interpreter 
is the only one who speaks English. 
He has but one fad, and that is a fond- 
ness for birds. In almost every room 
of the house there is a cage of birds, 
and the whole residence seems like a 
mammoth aviary. 

—A nominee for congress in one of 
the New York city districts, to fill a 
vacancy, is Mr. Lemuel E. Quigg, 
whose initials, as a staff writer, have 
appeared under some of the most im- 
portant matter, political and other- 








wise, that has been published in the 
New York Tribune. 

—It is said that Harriet Hosmer, the | 
famous American sculptress, can wear 
as many medals asa hereditary Genoa 
duke. She has lived in Europe almost 
continuously for tweniy years, and has 
been a tremendous worker. She says 
if she could live her life over again she | 
would stay more in her own country 
and keep in touch with her own coun- 
trymen. 

—Mrs. Emily E. Ford, who died very 
recently in Brooklyn, was the widow 
of Gordon L. Ford, a former publisher 
of the Tribune; the mother of Wash- 
ington Ford, the statistician; the | 
granddaughter of Noah Webster, of | 
dictionary fame, and last,though by no 
means least in these athletic days, the 
mother of Malcolm W. Ford, at one 
time the champion amateur athlete of 
America. 

—King Oscar of Sweden, on his way 
to Christiania the other day, passed 
through a small Norwegian town, 
which had been elaborately decorated 
in his honor. Over the door of one 
rather gloomy-looking building there 
was a fluring inscription with the 
words: **Welcome to his majesty.” The 
king asked what building it was, and 
received the reply: ‘Our town prison, 
your majesty.” 

—Twenty-three countriesand sixteen 
languages are represented in the seven 
thousand volumes comprised in the 
Women’s library at Chicago. This 
will form a nucleus for the collection 
of the literary work of women in the 
future, as it will be placed in the per- 
manent Women’s Memorial building 
to be erected in Chicago. Along with 
the library catalogue, soon to be is- 
sued, will be published a complete bib- 
liography of women’s writings up to 
the present time.—Harper’s Bazar. 

—Very rare beoks, now in a double 
sense, are Prof. Tyndall’s “Glaciers of 
the Alps” (1860) and his ‘‘Hours of Ex- 
ercise in the Alps” (1871). For several 
years the author was unable to obtain 
a copy of the former. ‘I am told bya 
friend,’ he wrote to a certuin book- 
seller, **that you have two copies of my 
book. The price is high, and this is in 
a way very gratifying to the author. 
And as, unfortunately, I have no copy 
myself, I shall be glad if you will send 
the books to me at the price named.”— 
Outlook. 

—Horace Greeley had a high opinion 
of the merits of poetry, to judge from 
the following extract of a letter he 
wrote to his friend, Mr. Ransom: ‘As 
to prose, itis not worth writing, ex- 
cept for bread. To live it must be 
poetry, only unmarked by rhyme. I 
have written acres of it in my tread- 
mill way, with sometimes a good para- 
graph, but it can never live a year: 
and a good prose work can hard- 
ly survive a century. Where are 
the American prose writers before 
Irving? Where are the British novel- 
ists before Scott? Yet Shakespeare 
and Milton live on forever.” 


—— 





—Zola has this to say of the anarch- 
ists: “For most of these men life 
has been full of difficulties and bitter- 
ness. No doubt they have not suffi- 
ciently struggled, but then energy is 
not socommon. Perhaps the idea ci 
suicide haunted them, and they did 
not want to die until they had avenged 
themselves on that society which they 
make responsible for their misery. To 
tell the truth, I think all the means 
tried insufficient to stop the rising tide 
of anarchist doctrines. What, I am 
asked, will be a preventive? Well, ! 
who have fought for positivism, after 
thirty years of struggling, find that 
my convictions have beenshaken. Re- 
ligious faith would prevent the propa- 
gation of such theories, but has it not 
almost nowadays? Who 


| the kitchen. It 





is to give us a new ideal?” 


OLD-TIME FURNITURE. 


Up to the time of the revolutionary 
war there were no carpets on the floors 
of the houses in New York City. At 
least, there were so few, that it may 
be said there were none without much 
exaggeration. What few there were, 
in the houses of the wealthiest citi- 
zens, were curiosities, and the citizen 
of moderate means would as soon have 
thought of keeping a private balloon 
for his travels as of buying a carpet for 
his floor. Sand was sprinkled over the 
boards in the houses that were fastidi- 
ously kept, but aside from this there 
was generally no covering. 

The nearest approach to the modern 
carpet that was known at all to the 
early Dutch settlers was a sort of 
drugget cloth, which was only used on 
special occasions of ceremony and 
state, when, because of the presence of 
distinguished guests, the table would 
be spread in the parlor instead of the 
kitchen. This was laid under the table 
to protect the carefully scoured and 
waxed floor. 

The most expensive piece of furni- 
ture in the old houses was invariably 
the bedstead and its appointments. 
The parlor, in the modern sense, was 
unknown. That is, the handsomest 
and best-equipped room in the house 
was always the sleeping room of the 
head of the household. The bedsteads 
were of wood, as costly as the purse of 
the owner would permit, and commonly 
of the old four-post kind. It was not, 
however, until the luxury of England 
had modified the simple customs of 
the Knickerbockers that such a thing 
was known as the mahogany bedstead, 
with carved wood ornaments—eagle’s 
claws, and the like. Before that less 
expensive woods were used and the 
carving was unheard of. 

It is well known that our ancestors 
deemed it almost essential to have cur- 
tains inclosing their beds. A canopy 
overhung them as they slept, and from 
these depended the curtains which in 


earlier times were of ‘*Killeminster,”’ | 


lined with “‘sarsnet.”” The cost of a 
full set of these was often as much as 
twenty-five or thirty dollars.) The 
feather pillows were covered as to-day 
with cases which were usually of a 
check or other fancy pattern. Later 
silk curtains, silken bedticks, silken 
coverlids, and pillow-cases came in 
vogue, and the most extravagant of 
the aristocracy would spend as much 
as two hundred dollars on thé entire 
outfit of a bed. In early times, or be- 
fore the accession of the English, the 
prevailing custom was to sleep be- 
tween two feather beds of different 
sizes, the larger being underneath and 
the smaller and thinner one being used 
for a cover. A small rug in front of 
the bed was the usual substitute for 
the modern carpet in the bedroom. 

Bureaus were unknown. Among the 
earliest settlers there was not even 
known any such thing as the chest of 
drawers. Chests, or boxes of expensive 
wood, handsomely finished, were used 
by the Dutch housewives, in which to 
store their household linen, under- 
clothing and the like, and the bureau 
seems to be a thing of evolution from 
this, the change beginning with the 
fashion of storing one chest upon an- 
other. 


4 sideboard, as it is now 


the modern modification of one of the 
principal articles of furniture in the 
houses of the olden time. Our ances: 


tors called it a cup-board, and this nat 
ural composition of be. 
came in time a word, used as the name 


substantives 


of any smal! apartment used for the 
storage of small things. The eup-board 
of our forefathers was no such thing as 
the “cubberd” of to-day. It wasa 


leading article of furniture in the domi- 
eile. Itstoodin the parlor, when there 
wasa parlor. When there was no par- 
lor it adorned the principal corner of 
was usually made of 
what we now call French walnut. 
They called it, aforetime, French nuts 
wood. It was made in all styles. The 
more ambitious pieces had glass doors. 
All had shelves of wood, on which were 
displayed the best dishes of the house- 
hold, whether they were of silver, 
pewter, china, delft, or the commonest 
earthenware. The best of these cup- 
boards were builded so well that they 
remained in a family from one genera- 
tion to another. and became time-hon. 
ored as family relics or heirlooms. 
Some few of them are still extant, and 
are known among dealers in “an- 
tiques” as “Holland cupboards.”’ 

Later than this—in fact almost a 
modern thing, by comparison—was the 
“serutoire.”’ It was a chest of drawers 
underneath, with a folding lid that 
could be used as a desk. Two solid 
bars were made, which slid in and out, 
and which served to support the lid, 
The upper structure was 4 small book- 
ease, ample then to hold all the books 
of the average household. These pieces 
are to be found to-day in a great many 
New York houses. 

Tables were formerly used only for 
the purpose of holding things to eat 
and drink. Even after the Dutch New 
Yorkers were supplanted by the En- 
glish there were none of the various ta- 
bles which are now used. It was not 
until 1720 that there are any mentions 
made in the old chronicles of the sub- 
sidiary tables. Before that all that 
was known was the great dinneg table 
which stood in the kitchen or principal 
room of the house for use at meals. It 
had what are now called folding 
leaves, which hung down perpendicu- 
larly when not in use tosave room, and 
which were propped up by moveable 
legs when it became necessary to en- 
large the table. 

In 1720 there was imported from Eu- 
rope the fashion of having small tables. 
These were of japanned ware, and were 
used first for the tea service. Later 
than this came the backgammon and 
eard tables. Gambling became in New 
York, as it was in London, the fashion- 
able diversion of men and women alike, 
and the smaller tables were used, al- 
most of necessity, to provide facilities 
for the new form in which the old vice 
was flourishing. 

In segard to chairs it is only necessa- 
ry to go as far back as Valentine to get 
a good account. He says: ‘The best 
kind of chairs in the times of the Dutch 
were those of Russia leather, which 
were adorned with brass nails in dov- 
ble and single rows.”°—N. Y. Times. 





—Penelope (triumphantly) —“I heard 
last night that Jack was heard over 
earsin love with me.” Grace (jeal- 
ously)—‘‘You can not believe all you 
hear.” Penelope—“‘No; but I should 
not wonder if there was something in 
it.” Grace—““Why? Who told you?” 
Penelope—“‘Ue did.”—Vogue. 

No Need of Them. 

Guest—I should think you would 
have electric bells put in the hotel. 

Rural Landlord—What fur? To hav 
folks ringin’ of ’em all the time?—Puck 


A Valid Reason. 


“What is your objection to soap?” 





called, is} 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


sevenths of the whole. 

—‘What a queer boy that is of! 
Tompkins!” ‘Yes; Tompkins says his 
boy is the only symptom he has of 
paresis.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 

—Petrarch read and wrote day and 
night. On the table where he dined! 
and by the side of his bed pen and ink 
were always ready. } 

—‘*What is your daughter’s dowry?” | 
asked Jimpson. “Just about enough | 
to pay the gas and fuel bills of your) 
courtship period,” retorted the cautious | 
father. 

—Harmony of Color.—Palette — ‘‘So| 
Smeere got mad when you criticised | 
his picture. I suppose he got red in| 
the face, as usual?’ Dauber—‘‘No; 
madder.”—Truth. 

—The translation of Quintus Curtius 
by Vaugelas occupied thirty years. 
The translator rendered every sentence 
five or ten different ways and finally| 
chose that which pleased him best. 

—A valise containing the manuscript 
of forty sermons was lost by an express 





—Mulhall says that of our national | 
wealth $31,150,000,000 are owned by| 
native born Americans, being over six- | 





company. The owner, a Chicago cler- 
gyman, made claim for the value of the | 
sermons and received $417. 

—The largest fresh water lake is | 
Lake Superior. It is 400 miles long, 160 | 
wide, and has an area of $2,000 square | 
miles, or about half that of Missouri. | 
Its surface is 634 feet above sea level. 

—A Clear Case.—Mrs. Farmer—“I 
think that young man from the city is 
trifling with our daughter.’’ Mr. Far- 
mer—“I’m sure of it. He’s the most 
trifling man I ever saw."’—Detroit Free 
Press. 

—Drapers and others showing win- 
dow goods liable to lose color by fading 
are advised to put yellow colored glass 
| in their windows, as the bleaching is 
| eaused by the white rays of the sun’s 
light 





| Some incautious burglars, while 
| blowing open a safe at Lebanon, IIL, 
used such a big stick of dynamite that 
the explosion startled the town. Every- 
body seemed to have been awakened, 
and the burglars were easily captured. 

—The most wonderful machine is 
that which makes pins. It measures 
and cuts the wire, points and polishes 
it, putsa head on one end, repolishes 
the pinsand puts them by rows into 
the papers in which they are sold. 

—Prospective brides may be inter- 
ested to learn that there are thirty-two 
days in the year on which, it is said, it| 
is unlucky to marry. They are Janu- 
ary 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 15; February 6, 7,°8; | 
March 1, 6, 8; April 6,11; May 5, 6, 7; 
June 7, 15; July 5, 19; August 11, 19: 
September 6,7; October 6; November 
15, 16, and Deeember 15, 16, 17. 

—That noble institution in New York, 
the Children’s Aid society, had under 
its charge during its fiscal year just 
closed 34,277 children. Homes were 
found for 1,940 of them, and 6,227 boya 
and girls were sheltered and fed at the 
six lodging houses. The expenditure for 
the year was $395,845, but how paltry 
the money side looks when compared 
| with the amount of good done.—Spring- 
| field Republican. 

—A Bible, printed 
| ealled brilliant, which 
| size used in English printing. has beer 
published by the Oxford Universit, 
press. The volume contains 1,216 pag 

| with map, and weighs less than three 


|} ounces. It measures three 





the t 


Smaliest 


from 
is the 


anda half 


| by twoand an eighth inches, and is 
| five-eighths of an inch thick. 

| —Careful observers have noticed tha 
| a fish hawk, after securi: its prey 
| willoften rise very high in the air, 


drop the fish, quickly swoop down upon 
and seize it, and then fly homeward 
The object of this, as explained by an 
old skipper in the Lower Bay of New 
York, is to get the fish ‘‘head on,” as a 
hawk will never fly with the tail of its 
prey foremost. So, if it has caught it! 
that way, giving ita twirl it drops it 
and seizes it again with the head point- 
ing in the right direction. _ 

—A Deaf Man’s Blunder.—A bride} 
tells of a difficult moment of her recent | 
wedding trip. A few days of it were! 
spent with an uncle of hers, very deaf 
and very pious. \When they sat down 
to dinner on the night of their arrival. 
the uncle asked the groom to say grace. 
Much embarrassed, as he was unaccus- 
tomed to officiate in this way, he leaned 
forward, murmuring a request to be | 
excused. Whereupon the uncle, watch- | 
ing him, only waited until his 
stopped moving to utter a: sonorous | 
“Amen!” in response. It is hardly nec- | 
essary to add that the blessing for that | 
meal went unsaid.—Argonaut. 

—A side show attached to a circus| 
which showed in a country town in | 
West Virginia last summer had a big 
sign: ‘Only 10 cents to see the most | 
wonderful thing in the world.”’ Per-| 
sons curious enough to pay the dime. | 
found a man sitting on a chair inside | 
whittling a piece of wood. As he cut! 
away, with an outward sweep of ‘iis! 
knife, he remarked: “Gentlemen, al- | 
ways whittle like this, and you wilil be 
in nodanger of cutting yourselves.” 
This was the whole show. People.who | 
had been duped were so anxtous to) 
have company that they went out and 
advised their friends to go in, and it is 
claimed that the side show did more | 
business than the circus, 

—Sailing ships sometimes spend long | 
intervals at sea without raising a sail 
of any kind above their ever-changing 
horizons. Hence the unique experi- 
ence of the Lorton and the Cocker- 
mouth is well worth recording. They 
left Liverpool together and arrived ag | 
Astoria, Oregon, within forty-eight 
hours of each other. Throughout this 
long passage of over 15,000 miles they 
were not widely separated at any given | 
instant, and for forty days were 
actually in close company. Capt. 
Steel and his family, of the Lorton, | 
would dine on board the Cockermouth 
on one Sunday and Capt. McAdam and 
his wife, of the Cockermouth, would 
pay a return visit to the Lorton on the 
following Sunday. Life may be made | 
more worth living on sailing ships, re- 

mote from the land, were such an in- 
| terchange of courtesies always possi- 
ble. 

—Long wharf, Boston, was built 
about the year 1710, and first bore the | 
name of Boston pier. In the days of | 
1781 it was lined with warehouses, and 
at the end was a battery of heavy 

It was here that the formal 
landing of the royal governors upon 
their arrival was made. Here the first 
British troops who occupied Boston 
landed, and from it Howe's troops for 
the Bunker Hill figat embarked. 


—‘How did it happen that 
arrested by am agent for the 
c” He was caught in the 
“What was 


lips | 








was 
8. P. C. 
act of 
he do- 








“Singing it to sleep.—Inter- 


HE WAS DISCOURAGED. 


I was, for the sake of a view, climb. 
ing one of the rough peaks among the 
mountains of West Virginia one day 
when I came to a very skimpy kind of 
a cornfield far up the mountain with 4 
log cabin at one side of it. 

A man and a woman were hoeing 
corn and four or five children werg 
pulling up the weeds. Work was im- 
mediately suspended when I appeared 
in sight, and I hailed the man to kn Ww 
the short cut to the summit. He ¢ ame 
over to the brush fence, and after he 
had given me some instructions I asked 
him if he owned the farm. 

“It’s nip and tuck, stranger,” he said 
“whether I own the farm or hit owns 
me.” 

“How many acres have you.” 

“Wal, thar’s five hundred in the 
track, but thar’s only erbout forty ey 
kin be worked, an’ that lays right 
‘round here.” 

“Did you buy it or did somebody leave 
it to you?” 

The man’s sallow face showed a faint 
blush. 

“Stranger,” he said sheepishly. “] 
buyed it, er leastways I traded a mule 
fer hit.” 

“A good mule?” I inquired with a 
laugh. 

“Wal, he wuz good enough fer me to 
a rid outen this dern country with, {f 
I'd had sense enough.” 

“You didn’t live here, then?” 

“No, I came from Kaintucky.” 

“Why don’t you sell the farm if you 
don’t like it?” 

‘Sell it, stranger?” he asked in open. 
eyed astonishment. ‘“W’y, ther ain't 
ernuther es doggoned big fool ez I am 
in the whole country.” 

“Then trade it for a yellow dog ana 
kill the dog,” I said, making the old 
gag. 

“IT ain't got no gun,” he said with, 
short laugh. ‘I’ve gota plan, though,” 
he went on more hopefully. “I’m go. 
in’ to wait tell that mule lI traded fer 
the place, gets so old he’s wuthless an 
then I’m goin’ to trade back.” 

“Can you do that?” 

“Course I kin,” he said confidently, 
then dropped back to the hopeless tone 
again, “but mules is sich continuerin 
critters thar ain't no tellin’ how long 
I've got ter wait,” and he resumed his 
hoe and I went on up the mountain.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


WIT, HUMOR, AND PLEASANTRIES. 


—“*What a weary look that young 
woman has?” ‘Yes; she married the 
man she wanted.”—N. Y. Journal. 


—Boarder—“Is this genuine vegeta- 
ble soup?” Waiter—‘‘Yes, sir; four. 
teen carrots fine.”—Rochester Demo- 
crat. 

—Customer—“‘Why do you call this 
the ‘after Christmas’ rose?” Florist— 
‘Because it hasn't a scent.”—Indian. 
apolis Journal. 

—Agnes—‘‘Well, I want a husband 
who is easily pleased.” Maud—‘‘Don't 
worry, dear; that’s the kind you'll get." 
—Elmira Gazette. 

—He—‘'Why do you regard marriage 
as a failure?” She—*'So many make 
ase of it to get money belonging te 
others.”"—N. Y. llerald. 

-A servant girl, writing home to her 
parents, said: ‘“'! I have 
money to buy a stamp for this letter 
I will put two on the next.”—Tit-Bits 


am sorry 


It was not his winning looks 
Nor yet his sn so blan 

it helped to keep him in the swim 
Tt was his winr hand 


—Atlanta Constitution 
“But how do you know that 
lerson is a fool?” ‘Why, they sel 
ed him as a juryman in a murder t 
without challenge on either side.” 
Boston Transcript 
—‘*Do you believe that story of Sant 
ley running off with his cook?” ‘Yes; 
he’d do anything to please his wife.” 
“Please his wife! What do you mean” 
**You see the cook was breaking up her 
valuable china terribly.”"—Inter-Ocean 
—Ballet girl (to admirer)—‘Only 
think of it; the society for the preven- 


| tion of cruelty to children was here to 


day to inquire about me.” Rival— 
“What a shame; I can testify that you 
are very good to your grandchildren.” 
—Kate Field’s Washington. 

—‘Can you let me have five dollars? 
I left all my money at home, and I 
haven’t a cent with me,” said Johnnie 
Fewscads to his friend Hostetter Mc- 
Ginnis. ‘‘Sorry I can’t lend you five 
dollars. But here is a nickel car-fare 
You can ride home and_ get your 
money,” replied Hostetter.—Texas 
Siftings. 

—Where He Was.—The tramp en- 
tered the rear yard of a house op 
Pitcher street last Saturday, and met 
at the kitchen door a lady wearing 
glasses. ‘‘Can I,” he inquired, ‘do 
some work here to earn a pair of old 
shoes?” ‘I don’t know whether you 
can or not,” ébhe replied, “but you 
may.” He rubbed his eyes a moment 
in bewilderment. “I beg your — 
madam,” he said, “I am not in Boston, 
am I?”—Detroit Free Press. 

Proving Her Point. | 

A certain little girl from whom the 
listener sometimes hears is evidently 
going to be a great logician! When 
she was called upon at the school the 


| other day to recite a verse from the 


beatitudes she responded’ with 
‘Blessed are the dress-makers, for they 
shall see God.” 

“But, my dear girl,” exclaimed the 
teacher, “it is not ‘dress-makers;’ it is 
‘peace-makers.’” 

“Well,” the child answered, stoutly, 
“my mother has a dress-maker and 
she makes dresses out of pieces.”— Bot 
ton Transcript. 





—Denmark spends every year 16,000, 
000 kroener on her army and navy. 4 
krone is a little over 25 cents 








Increased Appetite 


is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites. Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat food that provides 1's 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up 
on appetite and digestion it is 4 
wonderful help to both. 


| Scott's Emulsion ar 
vests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by raising a barrier of 
healthy “esh, strength 
and nerve. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All * 
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@oman's Hepartment. 

, AMAINE POET. = =—SstS 
Julia H. May. 

ars agoa school for girls and 


Some }""established in the beautiful 
poys - Farmington, Maine. Students 
village 7 out from its walls—not to lose 
nave eae influence of its teachings, 
the vee ice for aye the happy fate that 
ar — 9 there. This school was con- 
Jed ee .w ewo sisters, Julia H, and Sara 
«4 Sone can tell the full power of 
| 


_ as these sisters led —the lessons 
manhood that blended in silent 


of 1) the prescribed eurriculum 
exan While however, pupils 
of es, fitted to “rise up and call her 
haves Julia H. May has also been 
ee "eng ining at the hands of 
elvis * 
eat 
“Who ean tell whence comes the poetic 
.9 Perhaps hei life as a teacher has 
. ed and given direction to that in- 
om” ns nt which no school or discipline 
born nly, Many of her poems allude 
- tm ) life and work. The harmo- 
ie life of her sister whose sunset came 
eg ol since, Was like a benediction 
a psitive soul of the poet. Their 
A) 


fives Was knit together by no common 
ey. aud even death cannot conquer 


Sg oe that is stronger still. This 
oe t singer of Maine has made of her 
-soogiae rief a balm for other wounded 
spirits through the true expression of it: 


“The other name of life is help; : s 
The other name of death is separation. 
e'sis the blessed alchemy of the 


H . : 

cet, transmuting the pain of separa- 
tion into the help which is life and heal- 

( 


to other hearts. ; 

f her sweetest lyrics have been 
by this gentle and saintly sister. 
for instance, that tender little lyric that 
, so widely circulated, “If We 
which appeared in the 


ing 
Many « 
inspired 


has beer 


Could Know,” 

(hristian Union two years ago; and 
“Which One.” the song which gained 
such pathetic interest when the time 


came and the singer so sadly learned the 
answer to her question. Simplicity and 
unaffected truth are visible in every line. 
Here is no sickly sentimentality, but the 
genuine “touch of nature. How natu- 


ral is this: 

ld forwet. just as ~<lay 
aa eek pat a pip on way, 
If I could know. 

3ut Miss May's poems have gained in 
power and pathos since her sister’s death. 
“Outward,” “‘A Summer Song,” ‘Sub- 
mission,” and a host of others gathered 
at random from later periodicals might 
be quoted in proof of this fact. Indeed 
she has written so much and so well 
since she turned her attention wholly to 
literature, that the task of selection be- 
comes difficult. Not only has Miss May 
given us heart songs that charm with 
their genuineness, but her songs of na- 
ture abound in passages of beauty and 
happy description. , 

The early home of the poet was in 
Strong, Maine, where her father, a Con- 
gregationalist clergyman, lived and died. 
Her summer home is this dear old home- 
stead, the scene of her later work, and 
of Sara’s triumphant death. Amid the 
tharming scenery of Franklin county 
the love of nature has found expression 
in such poems as “Mount Abram,” from 
which I quote a few lines: 


“4h, dear old mountain! think again, 
Do you remember sti : : 
When the red man’s plume was quivering 
Over the village hill? 
When the red man’s child was laid to rest 


Beneath the cradling pines, 


And the only house was the robin’s nest 

Or the wigwam trimmed with vines?” 

That Miss May is not dominated whol- 
ly by her own experiences, but that she 
has the sympathetic quality by which 
the feelings of others may be interpreted 
ud expressed, may be seen in that ex- 
wisite bit from “Good Housekeeping,” 


atitled ‘‘Mother to Janette.”’ It is so 
fly wrought that I cannot forbear to 
juote it entire: 


Love me forever, Janette, 


Love heart in your innocent breast 
Beat th the blood that I gave you; 

Love, for t hands on your shoulders that 
Ache fy mm sorrow to Save you; 


the rose on your beautiful face 
the light of my eye; 
‘ our song took musical grace 
Tuned to my lullaby; t 
for your very soul and mine 
{made in identical fashion ; 
Climb with me to the truly divine ; 

Mine, and the infinite passion 

Above me, never forget.” 

Wanderers of Maine” is a song which 
has been widely copied since its first 
appearance last winter, and in the same 
popular vein is the “Old Red School- 
i \mong themes that go deeper 


e, for 
urew DY 
Love, fo 





and show more orginality, might be men- 
tioned ‘‘Satisfied.”’ 
Soul, dull soul, 
Why ek to know the whole? 


If tho inst see one star, 
Or ne song afar, 
Ur tender touch 
I Ile gave so much. 
“Ped From His Hand.” 
AK ilking up and down 
I ve of Galilee, 
i yet he wears no crown 
f royality 


* * 


\ s more than royal one 
Is beside the sea 
s beloved Son 
for you and me 
, ith, and still He comes, 

\ He offers bread, 
not worthy of the crumbs 

have been fe« 


fragments gathered up 
skets of Thy grace, 
Yet f Thy very hand Vd sup, 
__ Prince of a royal race.” 

‘The Spoken Word” is another fine 
rarer how as the “loving mother 
: ther baby boy” in the cradle and hid 

trself that she might hear his call: 


i “Th is may be 
thot leaves us in darkness for awhile, 
on lout his conscious presence, when we see 
heed of him, look upward for his smile 
1 Cal 
Come Father, come, 
Retur rhen gladly he 
urns at once our hearts to reconcile.” 
_ Some 
have bee 
Maine.” 


of the poems of earlier years 
*n gathered into the “Poets of 
~y but they hardly represent her 
a » a8 even the few quotations here 
p Willdemonstrate. Those in ‘‘Poets 
ainerica” are more wisely chosen. 
oan May's earlier faults, such as a 
ms in carelessness of arrangement and 
of concentration, have been fast dis- 
ee in these days of maturer 
in the 1; and we have reason to rejoice 
® grace and beauty of her song. 
Lura BELL. 


THOSE CABBAGE PLANTS. 
Through the U. Ss. 


Agticultere -° S. Department of 
weveral cn received, last spring, 
amony -’Kages of garden seeds, and 
ng them one of “early summer 
abbage,”* ” 
ag red them ina box in the house, 
~al a the ground was sufficiently 
expecting Planted them to the garden, 
vith ue’ . ppm. a bootless fight 
attempt” ‘nd worms, but tempted to 


fen, be, . “ar 

fy = ‘use a friend had told us that 

ren — would surely exterminate 
ead ‘seet Chat forages upon a cabbage 
I . 

mannite tried so very many “sure” (?) 
Cie c . 

With oe for these pests, and always 

Dende, . eSult—exeepting when I de- 

thears. 1 pon _ merciless, beheading 

Powde had little faith in insect 
The 


\yenty-five transplanted plants 


ich, mello — parsley weeds in the 


y grew 
“ested, | 
Suld Sutgrow 


So fast and were so long 
had strong hope they 
all danger of attack from 






¥ 





the enemy; but, one day, just as their | 


Young Folks Column. 


tender, Juicy leaves were curling to 
head, I found every plant being greedily 
devoured by a ravenous army of cabbage | 
worms. 

Early next morning, while a heavy | 
dew was on, I dusted each plant with | 
powder, using a common fly blower. 

Later in the day, every worm in sight | 
on the leaves lay shriveled and dead, 
and for the next ten days the cabbage 
heads were wholly unmolested, thriftily | 
growing. Then another generation of 
their old enemy suddenly appeared, 
their well defined tracks being noticed 
even before their raid oa the leaves. 

I gave them another thorough dust- 
ing, when the dew was on, and from 
that time on there was no trace of slug 
or worm on the seventy-five great heavy, 
solid, perfect cabbage heads that, later 
in the season, we triumphantly gathered 
from our garden. 

What use do you make of the seed | 
packages yearly sent to you from the| 
Agricultural Department? Deo you test 
them faithfully, and report results to 
headquarters, as requested on _ each 
wrapper? Ordo you ungraciously take 
all you can get, selling, maybe, your 
surplus of packages to some less for- 
tunate U. S. citizen? Or, maybe, with 
“no faith in new fangled notions,” you 
stow them away on some cobwebby 
upper shelf, affording food and nests for 
mice in the years to come; in either 
cage, returning neither report or thanks 
to the department for their courtesy 
and unappyeciated efforts to help you. 

CLARISSA POTTER. 
THE RECEPTION ROOM. 

“No, Iam not going to get any new 
window curtains,” said a lady who was 
noted for the daintiness of her house 
decorations. ‘‘I have been looking over 
my treasures, and made a most delight- 
ful discovery. I found a very large 
counterpane of darned net that I am 
going to cut up to drape the bow-win- 
dows in my reception ‘room. It is a 
beautiful piece of work, and by divid- 
ing it in half and adding a small piece 
to it, I shall have an abundance of ma- 
terial. It is long enough to drape over 
the pole and make a sort of top finish. 
The drapery is edged with lace of the 
same round mesh as the material, and 
the curtains will require no further 
trimming. Inside of these [ shall put 
sash curtains of fine plain net run on 
brass rods. These, with the exception 
of the Holland shades, will be all of the 
decoration I want. I intend, during 
my leisure moments, to make an excep- 
tionally pretty and elaborate set of 
sash-curtains of fine net darned in 
pattern to mitch the draperies, but as 
this will be a work of time I shall put 
up the plain net for the present. Cus- 
tom may decree what it pleases, but I. 
for one, very much prefer a simple, 
conservative style that I can always 
keep and that is not affected by the 
changes or caprices of fashion. There 
are few things that more plainly indi- 
cate the character of the inmates of the 
dwelling than the arragement and care 
of the windows, and few portions of the 
house are susceptible of more tasteful 
handling. 

“To secure the best results, it is by 
no means necessary to have expensive 
or elaborate window-dressing. For 
many years, such a thing as home-made 
window-curtains were scarcely thought 
of, but since the decorative spirit has 
become general, and women:are learn- 
ing how to make all sorts of really 
useful and elegant draperies, much 
more individuality can be assured than 
when one must rely entirely upon the 
professional furnisher or take what- 
ever the stores happen to offer. Raw 
materials are not expensive these days, 
and there are always odd hours and mo- 
ments where one can put a few stitches 
into a handsome piece of work, and by 
and by have something very creditable 
to show for it. | 

“Among the most interesting under- | 
takings in this line is that of a lady | 
who is making a portelle in embroidery 
on a foundation of silk home-spun. 
Among the heirlooms in her cedar: | 
chest were some old-time crewel em: | 
broideries in grape leaf and vine pat- | 
tern. The material on which these 
were wrought had become almost worn | 
out and were put away because it was | 
not safe to handle them in their dilap- | 
idated state. The home-spun was put 
on a stretcher and the embroideries | 
were carefully basted on, appliqued 
down and the old material cut away. | 
New veining and an. occasional stitch 
through the leaves and stalks made the | 
attachment sufficiently close, and then | 
the entire pattern was satin stitched | 
upon the new backing. 

“As draperies for a reception-room, 
they are among the most artistic of 
amateur productions, and my lady has | 
than once been importuned to 
tell where she got such lovely curtains. 





| 
| 
} 


more 


There is great pleasure in making 
something with a distinctive char- 
acter, and only those who have 


wrought with patience and skill some 
of those art-embroideries out of an- 
cestral possessions, who know the de- | 
light there is in having them.”—N. Y 
Ledger. 





THE GOVERNESS. 


People often do not know how to 
sreat their children’s governesses, 
whose presence in the house is, by rea- 
son of their employers’ ignorance and 
lact of tact, a frequent source of em- 
barrassment. Forgetful of the fact 
that they have been chosen to act as 
the instructresses, the mentors and the 
constant companions of the children, 
and that the requirements of such a 
responsible position as this demand re- 
finement, breeding and sensitiveness 
on the part of its occupant the parents 
are too often apt to behave toward the 
governess as if she were but one de- 
gree better than the servants, and un- 
worthy of the courtesy and considera- 
tion accorded to anyone with the pre- 
tension of being alady. The position 
ofa governess is one per se of great 
difficulty, and the employers should do 
everything that lies in their power to 
strengthen her prestige both in the 
eyes of her pupils and of the servants. 
The governess often suffers more from 
the inattention and the rudeness of the 
servants than her employers have any 
idea of; and everything, therefore, 
should be done to avoid what might 
tend to humiliate or to hurt her.—N, 
Y. Tribune. 


TO MAKE THE BUTTER COME. 


In the Farmer of this week I saw the 
question asked “Why don’t the butter 
come?” I think if those sisters who are 
troubled with bitter milk and cream that 
after being churned all day is nothing 
but froth, will try feeding their cows 
with a mixture of equal parts of salt- 
peter, copperas and ashes a tablespoon- 
ful each morning for three mornings in 
succession, they will not have bitter 
milk or frothy cream. 

We feed this mixture once in four or 
five weeks, as our cows give milk nearly 
all the time. The butter has not failed 
to come in good time since we began to 
use this mixture. Will not some one 
try this remedy and report the result? 

A ConsTANT READER. 











THE HONEY BEE. 
BY F. B, STUART. 


A bee came humming along one day, 
All ladened with honey, so blithe and gay; 
He was on his way to his snug little home, 
To help fill a cell of the honey-comb. 





But, alas, he spied on his homeward way | 

A sweet honeysuckle, all bloomed so gay ; | 

And, as he was resting upon the sweet flower, | 

A king bird spied him from on his high 
bower. 


Says the bird to himself, “Your days are few, 

I am on the lookout for such as you.” 

So he caught him into his small, sharp bill, 

And the hum of those wings was forever 
Stilled. 


Mr. Editor: Llama boy 16 years old. 
I live ona farm in East Buckspof. [| 
went to school this fall part of the term | 
but was taken sick and have not been to 
school this winter. My teacher’s name 
is Miss Isabella McLaughlin of Stillwater; 
she boarded at our house. I liked her 
very much, My sister has been teaching 
school on Verona Island this winter; she 
taught there last winter fifteen weeks; 
she likes the school very mueh. I have 
a little niece one week old; she is very 
cunning; her name is Blanche Emery. 
Ican play the music ‘After the Ball.” 
I think it very pretty. I am sick with 
la grippe now and so is my mother. Dr. 
Perry of Orland attends us. I find it 
rather lonesome staying in the house, 
but I have plenty of reading. [ will ask 
some questions: 1. What was Colum- 
bus’ father’s occupation? 2. Who wrote 
the poem of ‘The One Hoss Shay?” 3. 
Name two other poems by the same 
author? 4. Who wrote the story of ‘Rip 
Van Winkle?” Wirtrey H. PERKINS. 

East Bucksport, P. O., Orland. 





Dear Young Friends: It has been 
some time since I wrote last, but I am 
interested in the young folks’ column, 
and have been waiting for others to write. 
I like to read the letters from the girls 
and-boys who live in Aroostook county, 
and other places, for it shows that they 
take an interest in trying to keep the 
column full. I will tell you what I[ can 
do. Ican wash dishes, make beds, sweep 
and dust, and am learning to cook. Can 
sew and knit. [ am making a braided 
rug. Ihave got on 18 braids now, and 
am going to put on four more, and the 
centre is made of ravelled stocking legs, 
different colors. I think the answer to 
Nettie M. Stevens’ riddle is a cow, and 
the answer to Ethel S. Colby’s is a chair. 
I shall be 12 years old the 23d day of 
next May. Ishould like to have some 
girl of my age write to me. I will close 
by sending a riddle: A riddle, a riddle, 
Ido suppose, a thousand of eyes and 
never a nose. 

HoRTENSE P. Hopepon. 

Embden Centre. 


Dear Young Folks: Isee that there 
are anumber of young folks who are 
trying to keep up the column. Most of 
the girls and boys tell theirage. I was 
19 years old last fall. Iam 5 ft., 3 in. 
tall, and weigh 140 lbs. I have one sis- 
ter, and not any brothers; my sister’s 
name is Laura; she has been attending 
school, but itis closed now; she hada 
very nice teacher. My home is on the 
western side of Union river bay. It is 
very pleasant in the summer, but lone- 
some in the winter. There are not 
many young folks, and not much pass- 
ing, but itis very pleasant to look out 
on the river and over tothe mountains, 
with the sun shining on the clean, white 
snow. The river has not frozen over 
yet. I hope it will before long. I 
should like to receive letters from the 
girls of my own age. 

So. Surry. BrERTHA E. TREWORGY. 


Dear Boys and Girls: I have never 
written for the column before, but as I 
like to see it full I thought I would 
write a little. Iam fourteen years old, 
and go to Wiscasset high school. My | 
teacher’s name is E. P. Munsey, and the | 
assistant’s name is Frank Jackson. 1| 
like them very much. My studies are | 
latin, analysis, arithmetic, reading and 





| spelling. I have three sisters and three 
brothers; my oldest brother goes to 
school with me, and the rest of my 
brothers and sisters go to a country 
school. Ilive ona large farm, and my 


papa keeps two horses, four cows, two 
pigs, and lots of hens. 
sending a riddle: 
As I went through a garden gap, 
What should I meet but Dick’s red eat, 
With a stick in its hand and a stone in its 
throat ; : 
Guess this riddle and I will give you a goat. 
Wiscasset, Box 406, Rosa Dow. 
‘ 


I will close by | 


Dear Farmer: As I like to see the} 
column full of letters, I will contribute | 
my share this week. Let the children 
tell some story or adventure, My papa} 
is teaching school this winter. I like to | 
go to school very much and study read-} 
ing, writing spelling, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and grammar. Iam a girl eleven 
years old. As Emma Louise Tibbets 
suggested telling who your favorite 
authors are, 1 will tell who mine are. 
They are Mrs. Bennet, Miss Alcott, 
Longfellow, and Whittier. My letter is | 
getting rather long, so I will close by 
sending a riddle: Why isa man climb- 
ing Mount Vesuvius like an Irishman 
trying to kiss his sweetheart? 

Yours Truly, 
ADA LUCRETIA 
West Falmouth. 


Dear Editor: This is the second time 
I have written for the Farmer. I am a 
little girl; ten years old. I go to school 
every day; we have thirty-seven weeks of 
school a year; we are carried by a team 
furnished by the city. I study reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography and 
grammar. I have a little brother; he is 
seven years old; his name is Leon; he 
goes toschool and studies reading, spel- 
ling and arithmetic. My papa keeps 
three cows, their names are Whiteface, 
Bess and Daisy, and three calves; their 
names are Buttercup, Blackie and Nancy, 
and three horses, their names are Tom, 
Nellie and Gale. My papa has taken the 
Maine Farmer about thirty years. 

Yours truly, 
ETHEL M. BARRows. 


BLANCHARD. 


Waterville. 





Dear Girls and Boys: I believe Ihave 
never written for the column but once, 
so I will try itagain. I am very much in- 
terested in the letters from the young 
folks, also the rest of the Farmer. I live 
in a little village now, but have always 
lived on a farm until two yearsago. My 
favorite pets are horses, of which I am 
very fond. I guess the answer to Nettie 
M. Stevens’ riddleisacow. I-would like 
to correspond with some one, if Daisy 
will write to me, I shall be pleased to 
answer, or if she prefers to give her ad- 
dress in the Farmer, I will write first. 
Should be pleased to hear from any one 
who would like to correspond with me. 

Yours truly, 
DELBERT. 

East Dizfield, Bor 22. 


Dear Editor: I am a little boy ten 
years old. Ilive onafarm. My papa 
takes the Maine Farmer, and I like to 
read the young folks’ column very much. 
We have two cows, two horses, one 
pair of steers, and seventeen hens. For 
pets I have three cats and two dogs. I 
go to school. For studies I have arith- 
metic, spelling, fourth reader, Child’s 
Book of Nature, language and writing. 

Yours truly, Henry O. TAYLOR. 

Augusta. 








Rheumatism racks the system like a 
thumbscrew. It retreats before the 
power of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
purifies the blood. 





}and aunt live with us. 


| her name is Flora AUbie, 14 years old. 


| ing out of stems and 


| the more the visitor 


lie had never seen his breath before, 
|and was greatly relieved when the 
cause of the phenomenon was ex- 


| plained to him. —Y outh’s Companion. 


| hogany is dearer than the woods ordi- 


tion; for who can be happy with a pain 
in his stomach? 
strengthener of the alimentary organs. 
Ayer’s Pills are invaluable, their use be- 
ing always attended with marked benedit. 


Dear Girls and Boys: Iam a girl 12 
years old. I live on a farm of 350 acres. 
Papa takes the Farmer, and I like to 
read the young folks’ column very much. 
I go to school and study reading, spell- 
ing, geography, arithmetic, grammar, 
physiology and algebra. Papa ‘has 35 
cows, 11 calves, 10 sheep, 4 geese, 12 
hogs and 100 hens. My grandmother 


EvERYMorHER 





Ihave got one 
sister, her name is Mattie; she goes to | 
the high schoolin Freeport. My teacher 
is Eva May Ames; she is a very nice 
teacher. I should like to have some of | 
the little girls write to me. 
Yours truly, ANNIE HOLMEs. 

Freeport. 

Dear Editor: I ama little girl of 8 
years. I thought 1 would write for the 


young folks’ column. I have one sister; 
| 


| 
| 


and 


I have four brothers; Erwin R. 
Ernest A. are 5 years old, Harry Blaine 
is 3 years old, and Basil is 1 year old. I 
have three cats; Betsy, Frolic and Frisk 


are their names. I can wash dishes, 
sew, knit, and do chores. Out of doors 
Ican goamile on snow shoes. I stay 


with my grandmother this winter. 
Yours truly, 

Chester. Lucy E. PaHiiBrook. 

Dear Boys and Girls: I thought I 
would write a few lines to help fill up 
the column. I am fourteen years of age, 
and go to the high school, and like my 
teachers very much. Their names are 
E. P. Munsey, and assistant, Frank Jack- 
son. I live on a farm; my father has 
one horse and four cows, and a large 
flock of hens, and one pig. We have 
plenty of snow this winter; it has kept 
the men most of the time shoveling 
snow. NETTIE E. BLAGpon. 

Wiscasset, Box 414. 


LIFE HISTORY OF CORALS. 


To Reaumur is due the improving 
legend that coral islands are built by 
the accumulated efforts of an industri- 
ous insect. Pliny, inlike manner, quite 
gravely records the ancient belief that 
a little sucker fish could hold a ship 
against the impelling violence of a 
storm, and apostrophizes the deplorable 
vanity of mankind when confronted 
with the fact that their armored ves- 
sels could be held bound and immov- 
able by a little fish six inches long! 
The wonders of nature do not really 
need these imaginary embellishments. 

The life history of corals is sufficient: 
ly remarkable in its sober facts. Like 
other animals, they produce eggs, from 
which free-swimming young are 
hatched. But they have two other 
methods of propagation—namely, gem- 
nation and fissiparity. Between ani- 
mals and plants in general there is no 
distinction which makes itself more 
prominent and obtrusive than the free 
individual life of the one and the fixed 
colonial life of the other. By gemna- 
tion, the successive putting forth of 
buds, an industrious vegetable, start- 
ing with a seed of insignificant size, 
may build a massive structure, some- 
times four hundred feet in height, the 
resultant of individuals almost innum- 
erable, belonging to hundreds or thou- 
sands of generations, all of them the 
living members of a single family, suc- 
cessively sacrificing their individuality 
to promote the common good and to 
sare it. ' 

This procedure in plant life is illus- 
trated by an endless diversity of exam- 
ples, great and small. Whatever ex 
ceptions there may be, this, tu the 
ordinary observer, is the customary, 
the commonplace, the distinctive habit 
in the vegetable kingdom. Thus it 
came to pass that men did not believe 
theirown eyes when they met with 
animals behaving in a way that seemed 
to be the patent right-of vegetables. 
The isolated sea anemone was well 
understood, but creatures of precisely 
similar structure, which took to sprout 
branches, had to 
be incontinently handed over te the 
botanist.—Edinburgh Review. 





Frightfal Symptom. 

Nobody went to the world’s fair 
without learning something. Indeed, 
knew before, the 
more he learned. One man made a 
startling discovery about himself. 

He was a gentleman from the far east 
in attendance upon the congress of re 
ligions, where he was seated upon the 
platform. Presently a man who sat 
near him perceived that he was get- 
ting uncomfortable about something 
or other. He shifted uneasily in his 
chair, and now and then pursed up his 
lips and expelled his breath slowly. 

By and by he le-ned over to this ob 
servant neighbor, and whispered that 
he thought he should have to go out. 

“What is the matter?” asked the| 
neighbor. 
do not know,” said the Oriental. | 
“Somethirg is wrong. Ido not know | 
what make of it. See how my 
breath smokes!” | 

Iie exhaled a long breath—a cloud of | 
white vapor—to show what he meant. 








+ 
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Mahogany Streets in Paris. 

The laying down of mahogany road- 
ways sounds almost like a dream of 
orients] magnificence, but it is what 
the Paris municipal council are engaged 
in at the present moment. A portion 
of that almost interminable thorough- 
fare, the Rue Lafayette—that portion 
nearest to the eastern of France rail- 
way terminus—has been pulled up, 
and workmen are laying down blocks 
of real Brazilian mahogany of a pecul- 
iarly fine texture and color. It is con- 
fessedly an experiment, as the ma- 


narily used for the same purpose. Ma- 
hogany, however, is not as dear as it 
used to be. The actual cost of the new 
roadway-will be fifty francs a square 
meter, which is considerably less than 
two pounds asquare yard. It is hoped 
that the extra outlay incurred will be 
more than compensated for by greater 
durability.—London News 
Semewhat Similar. 

Mr. Sinnickle had just been reading 
of the marriage of a young woman 
with money to a man with a foreign 
ancestry. 

*‘Modern matrimony,” he remarked, 
‘makes me think of the modern novel.” 

“In what respect?” 

“Its a combination of striking title. 
cilt-edged binding and mighty pou 
siece of work after all.”—Washingtoo 
Star. 








Could Take His Time. | 
Mr. Brown—I had a queer dream last | 
night, dear. I thought I saw another | 
man running off with you. 
Mrs. Brown—And what did you say 
to him? ‘ 
“I asked him what he was running 
for?”’—Brooklyn Life. 





Much of life’s misery is due to indiges- 


As a corrective and 





SHOULD HAVE IT IN THE HOUSE! 


For INTERNALasmuchas EX TERNALUse. 


Dropped on Sugar, Children love to take it 
For Croup, Coids, Coughs, Sore-Throat, Cramps and Pains. 


It is marvelous how many di‘Terent complaints it will cure. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts quickly 


Healing all cuts Burns and Bruises like Magic. Relieves all manner of Bowel Complaints, To be taken in water. 

Think of it! Although originated by an Old Family Physician in 

* 1810 Johnson's Anodyne Liniment could not have 

survived over eighty years unless it possesses extraordinary merit. 
INHALE IT FOR NERVOUS HEADACHE. 

R 


> NLIKE ANY. OTHE 
® NSON 5 MENT Stops Inflammation in body or limb like magic. Cures 
oH ELI N sto 





matic Pains. Neuralgia, Lame back, Stiff Joints, Strains, 

Illustrated Book free. Price 35 cents, six $2.00. Soid by 
druggists. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mask G 
OOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATIN 


“ASPiNWALL” 


RNi-7 


For Purely Household Use, 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Colic, Cholera Morbus, Kheu- 
Li 
estas 1810- 

















Piants yA te 
cr 

> Pianted 
So Per Day, 
nsilage, and in one 
Distributes Operation. 
Fertilizer. an Absolutely 
io Guaranteed. 





CUTT 


Cuts Potatoes for Seed faster than { 
eight men can , 4 hand. Preserves 
the eyes. Pays for itself in one day. 
No fingers cut. Seed ends taken off. 
A Great Tool for Cutting up Roots for Stock. 


Simple in construction. Thousands 
inuse. Fully warranted. Price and 
Cattercomplete. Merit sells it. Send for free Mus. Catalogue. 














Bed of Enives. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. Jackson. Mich.. U. S.A 
CEO. TYLER & CO., Eastern Agents, 


43 & 45 So. Market St. 1316 Foston, Nass. 


U. S. SEPARATORS 


ee - . Were Awardcd 


Medal and Diploma of Highest Merii 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


MADE IN THREE DAIRY AND TWO FACTORY SIZES. 


Re- 
Are 


These separators sre the most simple in construction. 
quire less care Wiil run longer without clogging. 
certainly taking the front rank. 

In the great dairy district of Vermont and New Hampshire 
more new creamery plants have been supplied with these 
separators in the last year than all our competitors com- 
a bined can boast of. Such a record, gained by repeated tests, 

conclusive that 


THE U. SEPARATOR IS THE BF ~T. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
, lar. BELLOWS FALLS. VT. 


oe 
Cin 
© 








Send for JI! 


Do you make a first quality 
butter? So do we in salt. 


Worcester 
Go cai it 


‘ 
| 
“an 
~ 





ah 
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Put our salt in your butter and 


it will be better than ever. It’s 
: pure, clean and white. Try it. 
Nas Wrrror\s:© Equally good for the heusehold. 


NEW 1120, waRREN S71 YORE: 
y Nash, i Aiton & e < o. 
York. ; 





ANOTHER PUBLIC STATEMENT. 
I suffered a long time with chronic affection of 
the throat and lungs, which caused me to cough 
very much, particularly at night. I used Red Seal 
Cough Syrup,which gave me immediate relief, and I am entirely 
cured. It is the most effective cough medicine I have ever used. 
JOHN A. LEE, 70 Willow St., Rockland, Me. 


TO FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 


When at Gardiner, Me., a friend recommended that I use 
St of- 


DSEALCOUCH' 


for a very bad cough and cold, with which I suffered during the 
past winter, and which had settled into a difficult bronchial 
trouble. The first dose gave great relief, and the medicine effec- 
ted a complete cure in a very short time. To all my friends who 
are similarly affected I especially recommend it as in my judg- 
ment the very best medicine for all throat and lung troubles. 
; B. W. CARLOW, Calais, Me. 
Trav. Salesman for W. A. Wood & Co., Wholesalers, Boston. 
Ask your druggist for RED Seal Cough Syrup. Incist om getting it. 


RED SEAL REMEDY CO., Rockland, Me. 





















On the farm used to mean fifteen long hours. 
Now-a-days, with the PLAWET JR. Labor Saving 
Farm Tools, a farmer can do as much work in less 

than half the time, and do it better—have plenty 

of time left for other things. The PLAWET JR. Book 
for 1894 tells you just how it’s done. It places you 
20 years in advance of oid-time methods. Tells 
you the secret by which others have become suc- 
cessful. If you are working for profit, you can’t 
afford to do without this book. We send it free. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philada. 























JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 

5 










other on earth. 
EE. Address 
MAINE. 


uce earlier tables than an 
MY NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED 
CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, CARIBOU, 


Is Different from Others. 


It is intended to aid the planter in selecting the Seeds 
best for bh 











ting 









needs and conditions and in 
Its, 


put 
Wek 











discou 
rcehasers All of these are explained ia 
my a) a gee § can be yours for the asking. 
J. J. H. CRECORY & SON. Marbiehead. Mass. 
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EINE: 


JoB PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


~-HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


-THEIR~ 


Job Printing Office 


-WITH— 
NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


They are| now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, ROOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing. 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printeu with Care and Accoraey, 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate W 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended te, 


BADGER & MANLEY, 
Williams Block, Water St., 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 
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Published every Thursday, by 


Badger & Manley, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
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PAID 


TERMS. 
$1.50 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
For one inch space, $2.50 for three iuser- 
tions and seventy-two cents for each subse 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C. 8. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in Lincoln county. 
Mr. J. W. KELL0ae is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 








markably free from frost. 





The stock is with us sure enough. 
It winds twice about the neck and re- 
quires a cuff-like collar. One of its 
chief features is, it makes the wearer 
look like an idiot. 


The bill has passed the State assembly 
of New. York, providing for a Greater 
New York. The population by the last 
enumeration in the cities, towns and 
villages which are embraced within the 
boundaries of the Greater New York, 
aggregates 2,965,792. Quite a village. 








The Railtoad Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts, in their report to the legisla- 
ture, show that the net earning capacity 
of electric street railways is not quite 
equal to that of the horse system of pro- 
pulsion—a conclusion which will sur- 
prise a good many people. 





A subscriber pleasantly writes: ‘Find 
enclosed my 45th subscription to our 
ever welcome visitor, the Maine Farmer, 
for the year 1893. Your paper is read 
with increased interest week by week, 
and this hard-times winter is unable to 
deprive us of what has now become a 
necessity.”’ 





The decline of silver has continued to 
the point where it is one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of the age. 
day’s quotations showed bar silver down 
to 6334. This means that the actual ratio 
of gold to silver is about 2 to 32, instead 
of 1 to 16, as itis fixed by law, and that 
the silver in the dollar is worth a little 
over forty-nine cents. 





Cornish is talking about. the celebra- 
tion of its 100th birthday, which will 
come on February 26th. Previous to 
February 26th, 1793, the place was called 
‘‘Pumpkin Town,” and later ‘‘The Plan- 
tation of Francisboro.’’ The first elec- 
tion was held at the house of Ashahel 
Cole, near the centre of the town, in 
1794. There were only 100 voters in 
Cornish when the first tax list was made. 


Immediately on his coming into office, 
Master Wiggin of the State Grange in- 
which we 





augurates a movement are 


sure will become popular at once. 
publish on the first page. It is caleu- 
lated to bring the State College, as it 
were, in close contact with the people, 
in useful and instructive lectures. The 
main object of the Grange must neces- 
sarily be educational, and it is greatly 
to the credit of Master Wiggin that he 
has made this eminently practical sug- 
gestion. We hope that classes will be 
formed in all parts of the State. 


The February Maine Central is at 
hand. It contains portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of the handsome 


General Passenger Agent, Col. Boothby, 
and Mr. Geo. E. Whitney, Superintend- 
ent of the Union Station. There is a 
picture of the first locomotive that came 
into Maine, which ran on the Bangor, 
Milford & Old Town Railroad in 1837. 
In contrast to this, a picture is given of 
Maine Central locomotive 148, which 
was built at the Khode Island Works in 
1892. This machine weighs over four 
times as much as the old locomotive 
mentioned above. 





Clerk of Courts B. C. Stone has made 
up his returns of divorces in Cumberland 
county for 1893, and _ will transmit them 
to the Register of Vital Statistics at 
Augusta. In all, fifty divorces have 
been granted during the year just past. 
In forty-one of these cases the woman 
was the one who complained, and in 
only nine cases the man. Nine divorces 
were granted for cruel and abusive treat- 
ment, three for gross and confirmed 
habits of intoxication, one for cruel and 
abusive treatment combined with intoxi- 


cation, two for non-support, eight for 


adultery, one for adultery and intoxica- 
tion, and twenty-six for utter desertion. 





Legalized rum shops in the large cities 


are the fruitful producers of hard times. 
Out of 115 cases of distress investigated 


in Boston, only one was traced to honest 


poverty, 114 being 
indirectly to the liquor traffic. 
liquor traffic. This great billion dollar 
tratlic is simply takingso much money 
out of legitimate channels of trade. It 
it should 
wouldn't hard 
wheel revolve 
Rum is intrenched 
and through them the State, and through 
the State the Nation. Rum is the mill- 
stone around the n€cks of the peopl 


be restored to honest trade, 


times and 


and 


cease, every 


every loom hum? 


in our cities to-day, 


Mr. N. C. Weston of 
two Jersey heifers which he put into a 
back pasture, last fall, with four others 
belonging to other parties. The first of 
November the owners went after them, 
but were unable to capture them, they 
were very wild. Again they 
with four men and accompanied by dogs, 
and after great strategy succeeded in 
getting all but one that belonged to Mr. 
Weston. She was so wild that they 
could hardly get in sightof her. Think- 
ing they could capture her after the 
crust came, they made another attempt, 
but no heifer was to be found, neither 
her footprints. Doubtless some one 
had been gunning there. Farmers hav- 
ing young stock at pasture should visit 
them occasionally. Such acourse would 
have a tendency to keep them tame and 
approachable. 


Manchester had 


so went 


Fri-j 


columns, 
formation of acompany to raise fruit. 


ence, it 





It is | 
Sh Ee ; | that is new, nor anything startling, and 
fully developed in his circular, which we | " “ hogs 


caused directly or 
Think of 
the honest labor that is crippled by the 


A NOTABLE EVENT. 


On Saturday afternoon of last week, 
amidst a driving snow storm, there was 
launched from the ship-yard of Arthur 
Sewall & Co., in Bath, the first steel sail- 


| ing ship ever built in Maine. 


More than sixty years ago the late 


‘Wm. D. Sewall commenced building ves- 


sels in this very yard. The first vessel 
which he built was considered then a 
wonder, although it was only a few hun- 
dred tons tonnage; 
timber that went 


but every piece of 
into this vessel was 
grown upon the place where he lived in 
Bath. This ship-yard has been owned 
and managed during all these years by 
the late Mr. Sewall, his sons, Arthur and 
Edward, and his grandsons, Samuel and 
William D. After the death of William 
D. Sewall the real management of the 
business has devolved upon Mr. Arthur 
Sewall, and he has displayed, in the con- 
duct of this business, marvelous energy 
and great business sagacity. His vessels 
are found in every port of the world, and 
he has built four of the largest wooden 
sailing ships ever launched: the “‘Rappa- 
hannock,” the “Shenandoah,” the ‘‘Sus- 
quehannah,” and the ‘‘Roanoke.” These 
ships were the pride and wonder of ship 
builders, models of beauty, and a great 
tribute to the skill and energy of their 
builders. 

Mr. Sewall, more than a year ago, be- 
lieving that the day of wooden sailing 
ships was past, turned his energy and 
force toward transferring his ship-yard 
into a plant for steel vessels. Against 
difficulties and opposition, to which 
many would have yielded, he has con- 
structed the finest ship that floats, and 
has named this ship “Dirigo.” He has 
every right to take pride in his success. 
Such a man is a great addition to a 
State. He literally ‘“‘makes two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before.” 
He has unbounded faith in the future of 
Maine, and is devoted to its interests and 
its prosperity. Of wide business ex- 
perience; of great executive ability; of 
calm and wise judgment; of strong per- 
sonality; straightforward and square in 
all his dealings; generous to his friends; 
public spirited to a marked degree, he is 
a credit and an honor to Maine, and his 
success will redound to the credit and 
success of his State. 

We know that our readers join with 
us in hoping that the “Dirigo” is the 
first of the list of a long line of steel sail- 
ing ships that shall yet be built on the 


banks of the Kennebec. 


RAISING FRUIT. 
A suggestion was 
recently, 


made in these 
recommending the 


We now recall the fact that Mr. Charles 


S. Pope, President of the Pomological 
Society, in his address at Norway, four 
years ago, presented this 


same topic. 


He still believes that with a careful, 


prudent manager, who has had experi- 


would be a good investment. 


J. A. Varney is President and Manager 
of such a company in Oregon. 


Extract from President’s address at Nor 
way, Feb. 5, 1890. 

I do not wish to recommend much 
yet I believe it is the proper duty of 
this society to invesiigate, and, if pos- 
sible, recommend that which will be for 
the best interest of all. We know 
many of our people are frequently send- 
ing part, at least, of their surplus to 
help develop the mines and boom the 
towns of the far-off West, and too fre- 
quently receive nothing in return but 
worry and vexation of spirit. There are 
mines close at home which, if properly 
worked, would pay much better than 
the average investment so far away. I 
beg leave to recommend, for the con- 
sideration of capitalists, the plan of 
forming a stock company, with full 
power to buy and hold real estate, which 
shall, through competent officers, secure 
land and plant orchards upon a scale 
that will enable them to command the 
respect of markets both at home and 
abroad, and not only sell such large lots 
to better advantage, but all the ex- 
penses would be less, the price of barrels 
lower, and the cost of picking, packing 
and sorting greatly reduced. None of 
us here can doubt that such orchardry, 


intelligently and honestly conducted, 
will secure larger returns, combined 
with a minimum of risk. I do not 


doubt that stock in such a company 
would always sell at a reasonable price, 
and any one who wished to realize upon 
his investment could do so at any time. 
In competing with other sections of the 
country, we can claim several advan- 
tages, not the least of which is our 
immunity from late spring frosts, which 
frequently ruin the fruit crops in other 
States south and west of us. Land 
suitable for orcharding is also very low, 
and Maine apples are popular in the 
foreign market. 


Butter Factory at Farmingten. 

There is an effort well under way to 
establish a butter factory at Farmington. 
The plan is to make the enterprise the 
head centre of the dairy business of the 
county, drawing in the cream by rail and 
by team from the surrounding towns. 
There is not a farming town in the coun- 
ty but by this arrangement can be reached 
and its cream product easily and cheap- 
ly centered at that point. Experience is 
proving that it is better to centralize the 
business at one point as far as practica- 
ble rather than to attempt to make up 
the product at several different localities 


with each plant struggling with weak 
ness of Support and the co®t of carrying 
on the work enchanced from want of 


patronage. Farmington is the place 
in which to centre the business, and the 
movement ought and will succeed. The 
editor of the Farmer will the 
citizens of the locality, interested iti the 
movement, at Farmington, Friday 
afternoon next, on the advantages of the 
business and how to inaugurate and con 
duct it. 


address 


on 


\t the opening of the afternoon meet- 
the West Minot Prof. 
said he had questioned 
during the noon 
the Babcock 


measure of the value of ex 


ing at institute, 


Jordan been 


sharply recess in re- 


gard to test as a reliable 


He felt 


responsible in this matter, as 


im. 
somewhat 
he had early recommended its use in the 
State. He on 
point that justice should be dealt out 
to all in this dairy So he 
wished to say that if the Babcock test 
does not give correct results it is be- 
cause it is not well handled. 


was, also, sensitive the 


business. 


Attention should be given the very 
liberal offer of the State Agricultural 
Society in our advertising columns. 
These stakes and stake races are made to 
suit the times and the smaller breeders. 


Dr. Twitchell lectures to the Vermont 








farmers this week. 





that | 


death 


THE OLD KEARSARGE WRECKED. 


The historic warship Kearsarge, which | 


played so important a part in the war of 


THE GRAND ARMY AT BANGOR. 





At Wednesday’s session occurred the 


| election of_ officers. There were several 


CITY NEWS. 


—Postmaster Lynch is in Washington. 
—Easter Sunday, March 25th, will 


the rebellion, foundered upon Roncader | candidates for Department Commander, | close the Lenten season. 


Reef, which has been called the grave- 
yard of the Carribean sea, on the night 
of Feb. 2, while en route from Port au 
Prince, Hayti, to Bluefields, Nicaragua. 
The Kearsarge was untler both sail and 
steam at the time she was wrecked and 


| was going about ten knotsan hour. A} 
| heavy sea was running, and as the char-| mander resulted in tle choice of Com- 
|acter of the keys in these waters was| rade J. Wesley Gilman of Oakland. 


| and 


Whole number of votes........-..-- 440 
Necessary for a choice.........---- 221 
William H. Green had........-.-.-. 124 
William T. Eustis had............. 5o 
Ee ee er 91 
ee SS Se ee ree 149 


The second vote for Department Com- 


well-known to the Kearsarge’s officials, | ballot was as follows: 


| it was evident that safety lay in foreing | 


her as far upon the key as possible be- 
fure she began to break up. According- 
ly she was at once lightened by heaving 
her guns overboard. 

One of the first to go was her splendid 
old 11-inch after-pivot, the gun that did 
such terribie execution on the Alabama 
in their famous fight of 1864. Next the 
masts were cut away, not only to lighten 
her, but also to provide material for con- 
structing rafts. It would have been 
madness to have made a landing in such 
a sea in the intense darkness of a tropi- 
cal night, and therefore there was noth- 
ing else to do but to wait until morning. 

A terrible night was passed, the waves 
pounding heavily over the stern and 
weather sides as the vessel swung more 
and more broadside. On Saturday morn- 
ing, Feb. 3, a line was got ashore, and 
all hands were finally landed safe on the 
key. Owing to the manner in which the 
waves had swept the decks and filled 
the hold, only a little fresh water and a 
small quantity of provisions could be 
saved. Three boats were got ashore and 
were but slightly injured. 

As there is almost no water on the 
reef and about 200 men were camped 
there with a trifling supply, one of the 
boats was immediately put in order to go 
to Old Providence for relief. Lieut. F. 
R. Brainard and Naval Cadet T. L. Stitt, 
with a picked crew of volunteers, left the 
key. Onreaching Old Providence and 
finding there nothing capable of taking 
off the shipwrecked crew, they came on 
to Colon for assistance. When they left 
Roncader key the Kearsarge was fast 
breaking up. 

This famous old craft will long live in 
memory, and the story of her prowness 
on the sea will be told as often as the an- 
nals of liberty and freedom are recited. 
She was built in 1859 at the Kittery 
navy yard in this State. She was a 
wooden corvette of 1550 tons displace- 
ment, being 19% feet ten inches in length, 
with a beam of 32 feet 10 inches, anda 
mean draught of 15 feet 9 inches. Her 
speed was about uine knots, and her 
coal capacity 165 tons. She proved a 
very handy vessel, and for the time at 
which she was built her speed was con- 
sidere@ very fair. The proportion of 
space occupied by boilers and engine was 
more than had been assigned in pre- 
vious construction. 

The Kearsarge will always be remem- 
bered for the famous encounter with the 
Alabama, June 10, 1864, off Cherbourg, 


France, in which the rebel privateer was | 


At the time the battery of the 
Kearsarge consisted of four short 32- 
pounders, two 11-inch smooth bores and 
one 30-pound rifle on its forecastle. 
The 32-pounders were replaced by 9-inch 
and the 11-inch smooth 
bores were converted into 8-inch muzzle 
loading rifles. The 30-pounder rifle was 
replaced by a 60-pounder breech - loader. 
The latter are the same guns that fired 
the 11-inch shell that sunk the Alabama. 


sunk. 


smooth bores, 





Dr. Franklin M. Kemp, a young sur- 
geon at the Long Island College Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y., risked his own 
life to save that of a patient, on Wednes- 
day, by the operation of transfusion of 
blood. The patient was a servant girl 
who was inastate of asphyxiation in 
her room. The effects of the gas which 


she had breathed prevented the proper 
oxygenation of the blood, and the pa- 


tient was growing black in the face, and 
seemed not far off, when Dr. 
Kemp proposed, as a last resort, the 
transfusion of blood. Dr. Kemp said he 
would risk it with such a tube as could 
be secured, and proceeded to bare his 
arm. The patient was placed on the 
operating table, and Drs. Wight and 
Rand performed the operation. The 
flesh of Dr. Kemp’s arm at the left el- 
bow was laid open and the vein severed, 
and the blood was allowed to pass from 
the doctor’s arm into the arm of the pa- 
tient. When eight ounces of blood had 
been infused, the wound in the doctor's 
arm was stitched up. The girl rallied, 
but it was reported that she would die, 
despite the success of the operation, as 
she was too far gone for it to save her, 


Saturday in the Supreme Court at 
Auburn, in the indictment against the 
city of Auburn for nuisance in allowing 
the horse railway to keep open its track, 
the jury rendered a verdict of guilty. 
Judge Walton in his charge to the jury 
said as a matter of law the street railroad 
had no right to remove the snow from 
its track when by so doing the streets 
would be left in a dangerous condition. 


H. A. Hackett, from Farmington, Me.. 
under arrest at Winnipeg, Man., for 
abstracting $21,000 worth of bonds from 
the vault of a safe deposit company in 
Portland, Me., has confessed to taking 
the bonds. Itis understood the prosecu 
tion against Hackett will be stopped if 
he hands over the bonds he has in his 


possession. 

The Trustees of the Bath Military and 
Naval Orphan Asylum have reported to 
the and Council. Sixty-six 
children have been inmates the 
year, 19 have gone to homes or 
returned to their parents or 
leaving 47 at the present time. 


Governor 
past 
been 





Lincoln Club, Portland, celebrated the | 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lin- | 


coln, on Monday evening. There 


eloquent and stirring speeches and the | 


great and good man was affectionately 
' . 
remembered. 





The most terrific blizzard for years 
was experienced in Indiana on Monday. 
All traffic was suspended. Nebraska 
was absolutely snow-bound. A blizzard 


prevailed there for twenty-four con- 
secutive hours. 


A. C. Shorey of Bridgton has pur- 


chased the Brunswick Telegraph estab- 
lishment, and the paper will be issued 








Whole number of votes ........... 426 
Necessary for achoice............. 214 
J. Wesley Gilman had......... 220 
Weg it GUO MIRED 6 550 s'p cee cee 128 
Re Ee GONE ILL, Decawecscccoceve 53 
LAs " - nga Seppe ae 25 


The announcement of the election of 
Comrade Gilman was received with 
much enthusiasm. 

James E. Parsons was elected Senior 
Vice Commander; C, M. Chase, Junior 
Vice Commander; W. H. True, M. D., 
Medical Director, and Rev. C. A. South- 
ard, Chaplain. 

Several reports were accepted, among 
them those of, the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Among the most important were 
the following: 


Resolved, That the Department of Maine 
condemns the action of the Pension Bureau 
in cancelling or withholding the pension of 
any soldier or soldier’s widow without due 
notice, and just and sufficient cause, as a great 





earnestly for the 
our pensioners, believing that a grateful and 
——_ people will never consent to see the 

~~ ee of the Union wronged or left to 
want. 


It was voted to send acopy of these 
resolutions to the Maine members of 
Congress and the Pension Committee. 
A resolution was passed endorsing Capt. 
C. A. Southard for National Chaplain. 

The committee appointed to nominate 
delegates and alternates reported, and 
their report was accepted. The nom- 
inees were as follows: Delegates: Hon. 
Frederick Robie, at large; Bennett B. 
Fuller, John Q. Adams, Leroy T. Carle- 
ton, Albert J. Crockett, Henry S. Sellers, 
Hiram C. Vaughn) Charles F. Jones, 
Rev. Charles A. Southard, Wm. R. 
Stackpole. 

The Encampment closed Wednesday 
night, with a grand campfire in Norom- 
bega Hall, which was completely packed. 
The exercises were of a most enjoyable 
nature, and the audience was very en- 
thusiastic, applause and cheers being 
frequent. Shortly after 8 o’clock, Mayor 
Beal escorted Gov. Cleaves, ex-Gover- 
nors Connor and Robie, Department 
Commander Gilman, and others, to the 
stage, while the orchestra played ‘Hail 
to the Chief!’ and the audience ap- 
plauded. Mayor Beal presided, making 
appropriate remarks. Gov. Cleaves was 
received enthusiastically. The exer- 
cises were as follows: 

Rev. Prof. John 8. Sewall, D. D. 
Mayor’s Greeting, Hon. F. O. Beal 
“Our State,” Hon. H. B. Cleaves 
Music—Apollo Quartette. 
“Department of Maine,” 
Commander-elect Gilman 
Music—Orchestra. 
“Maine in the War,” fon. Seldon Connor 
Music—Apollo Quartette. 
“The Sons of Veterans,” Col. E. C. Milliken 
Music—Orchestra 
“The Flag and Our Schools,” 
Dr. D. A. Robinson 

“The Star Spangled Banner’”’—Orchestra. 
“The Army Bean,” 

Chaplain Rev. Charles A. Southard 
“Why Should the Seldier be Honored?” 
P. H. Gillin 

Whistling solo*Miss Agnes Robinson. 
“Our Helpmeets,” Mrs. E, J. Mason 

Music—Apollo Quartette. 
“The Church and the Nation,” 
tev. E. F. Pember 
“America’”—By the audience. 

We publish the speech of Commander 

Gilman: 


Invocation, 


ladies who in any way, now or in the 
dark days of the war, 
thing or entertained a kind thought for 
those who stood for the integrity of the 
country. 
of the city to the comrades. He would 
like the liberty to go home. He felt out 
of place. He had never before faced 
such a vast audience and certainly never 
in the position in which the votes of his 
comrades had just placed him. 

He hardly knew what to say. He al- 
ready felt the force of the poet's words, 
‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” The sentiment he was called 
upon to respond to was the widest he 
had ever grappled. He was afraid he 
might get off of his base. Born and 
reared in the country he had not had 
the advantages of city life, and naturally 
would fall short of what was due the oc- 
casion. Especially in old Norombega 
which, in the days when the boys went 
to the front, was rocked and rocked with 
patriotism and every plank and timber of 
which was almost torn asunder by the 
enthusiasm of the loyal people who stood 
by the country, he hardly knew what to 
say. A hall which might really be called 
the head center of loyalty. If he could 
write the names of every man who had 
received his inspiration of loyalty from 
that platform, they would almost if not 
quite cover the entire walls. 

In his ideas of the Department of Maine, 
the first and foremost was that of fra- 
ternity—without that there could be no 
charity, and as for loyalty, there was no 
occasion to speak, That was written in 
history. The pain, privation and peril 
suffered by the boys draw them closer to 
each other, and but for these there would 
have been no Grand Army. In behalf of 
the Grand Army of Maine, he returned 
thanks for this noble greeting, and the 
presence of this great audience touches 
deeply the heart of every comrade here. 
He referred to the noble part borne by 
Bangor without stint or limit in the years 


boys of Northern and Eastern Maine | 
what Philadelphia was to the men who 
passed through it on their way to and 
from the war. Her generusity was never 
strained—never tested to its limit. No 


and spontaneous hospitality of this same 
city of Bangor. 

He then urged the comrades of 
Department to extend the value of their 





relatives, | 
|} ence 


were | 





this week. 


order by making the losses through 
death, of which there have been 200 in 
the past year, by making an increased 
effort to spread the spirit of fraternity, 
and closed with thanks to the large audi- 
who had honored them by their 
presence and given attention to his re- 
marks. 

What with the aunual conventions, 
the institutes, 


of 


Grange meetings, public 
all agricuftural matters, 
and above all, and more than all, with 
the agricultural paper repeating its | 
weekly visit, freighted with the cream 
of all that is thought, said and read on | 
these occasions, the farmer is having | 
great opportunities for gaining knowl- 
edge that will be of advantage in con- 
ducting his business. | 
stop and consider what they are getting | 
from the Farmer from week to week, 
and all for the trifling sum of $1.50a 
year. : 


discussion 








gréat interest was manifested. The | 
| first vote resulted as follows: 


—Mr. R. B. Capen of the Commercial 
College is very sick with the grip. 


—That busy lawyer, E. W. White- 


| house, Esq., isin fair health again, af- 
| ter a long siekness. 

—Mr. Fred Cony is having an electric 
motor put into his store, for the purpose 


| of running the granulator and bolter for 
The | 


grinding corn. 

—We are assured by the managers that 
work will begin in the early spring on 
the som of the library building, 
corner of State and Winthrop streets. It 
will be one of the finest structures of the 
kind in New England. 

—At the Hospital street school, Miss 
Isadore Getchell, teacher, the following 
pupils have been the most regular in 
their attendance at the winter term: 
Eva J. Thomas, Fred P. Bubar, and 
Francis J. Barrett. 

—Laforest Crocker of Augusta has 
brought suit for $500 damages against 
S. I. Weeks for false imprisonment. The 
case grows out of the arrest of Crocker, 
charged with stealing clothing and 
money from Weeks, and on which charge 
he was acquitted. 

—The funeral of thé late A. J. Hall, 
at the Congregationalist chapel, Friday 
afternoon, was largely attended by a 
sympathizing congregation. The im- 
pressive services were conducted by Rev. 
Mr. Williamson, assisted by Rev. Mr. 
Wyman. 

—The Board of Trade has appointed a 
commmittee to confer with a similar 
committee from Rockland, concerning the 
extension of the Georges Valley R. R., 
to this city. The gentlemen who have 
this matter in hand are well known for 
their energy and enterprise. 

—The department was called out yes- 
terday morning, at half past seven, by a 
fire in the house of Mr. Horace Cony, 
Winthrop street (the Capt. Smith house). 
It caught around the chimney in the 
attic, burning a hole through the roof, 
but was put out without further damage. 

—Mayor Leighton has nominated the 
following gentlemen for Trustees of the 
Lithgow library: B. F. Parrott, Len- 
dall Titcomb, J. W. North. To fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Ira 
H. Randall, John W. Chase; to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Wm. R. 
Smith, Dr. G. W. Martin. 

—The Trustees of Cony Female Acad- 
emy held a meeting, on Saturday, to fill 
the vacancy in the board created by the 
death of the late William R. Smith. 
Mr. William H. Williams was elected 
Trustee, and Hon. Joseph H. Williams 
was elected President of the board in 
place of Mr. Smith. Resolutions of re- 
spect were passed in memory of Mr. 
Smith. 

—We are glad the question of local 
sewerage is being discussed in the papers, 
at the places of business and on the streets- 





He addressed himself to the comrades | 
of the Grand Army and to all the loyal | 


ever did a kind| ©: 


He said the Mayor in his ad-| 
dress of welcome had given the liberty | 





| 


fp6m 1861 to 1865, and said it was to the! 


city in our State surpasses the generous | quite $12,000, ah average of 


| sions, education, « 


low 


able life 


ested in het 


ative life, are 
ety, blessings to the community which 
we all prize, the links of the golden 
chain connecting the triumphs of the 
past 
present. The Farmer extends its warm- 
Farmers should | est 
citizen, wishing him many more years 
of comfort in his elegant home at ‘‘Oak- 


trees, 
be a bright counterpart of a glorious 
morning. . 


We shouldn't care if it formed the theme 
of pulpit discourses. One thing is sure 
—the people are in favor of the exten- 
sion of our sewerage system, and ask 
that the work be done in the most thor- 
ough manner. There are no bills which 
they will pay more readily or joyfully. 
—Yesterday was St. Valentine’s Day, 


}and the young folks were busy in school 


and out. Although the custom of send- 
ing out those dainty missives and tokens 
is now observed with a lessened degree 
of interest than formerly, yet it is evi- 
dent that among the younger people at 
least, this pretty, time-honored manner 
of celebrating the day of the good patron 
Saint of lovers, both of the human and 
bird families, yet retains a place in their 


| memories. 


—Another sad event occurred, early 
Saturday morning, in the already stricken 


household of the late A. J. Hall. Mrs. 
A. Wood of Winthrop, mother of 
Mrs. Hall, who had been summoned 


here by the serious illness of Mr. Hall, 
died of paralysis of the brain. She was 
some sixty-five years of age, and leaves 
a husband and two children. On Mon- 
day the remains were taken to Win- 
throp for interment, where the funeral 
services were held on Tuesday. 

—The following order was passed at 
the last meeting of the city council: 

Ordered, Thatthe Mayor and Treasur- 
er be, and are hereby authorized to ne- 
gotiate a temporary loan to the amount 
of overdrafts made by ex-Treasurer C. 
N. Hamlen, $5248.18, and paid to the 
Augusta and Granite National Banks by 
the present city government at the be- 
ginning of the year; should the same or 
any part of it become necessary to meet 
all outstanding bills and accounts against 
the city for the fiscal year ending Feb. 
28, 1894. 

—People generally do not believe in 
decking out the prisoners in Kennebec 
jail in State Prison suits. There are a 
few committed to this institution through 
unfortunate circumstances, whose man- 
hood has not been entirely crushed out; 
but the assuming of this rig about com- 
pletes the business, and the candidate is 
about ready to give up hope, and take 
his place permanently among the crimi- 
nal classes. A mistake is sometimes 
made in dealing with prisoners to con- 
sider them meré brutes, instead of 
human beings 

The Evening Times of Pawtucket, R. 
I., Feb. 5, contains quite along account 
of the third anniversary of the work 
Rev. J. B. Jordan has been doing in the 
First Free Baptist church in that city. 
His many friends in this city will be 
pleased to read the following brief ab- 
stract from the account in the Times: 

‘Twenty-one have been received by let- 
ter or profession, 61 by baptism, a total | 
of 82.) The present resident membership | 
283, the entire membership being 34. | 
The basis of income this year, as shown 
by pledges for weekly offerings, is more | 
than $800 above that of three years 
The entire receipts have been nearly or 
S4000) per 


year. Of this amount between $2700 
und $2800 has been appropriated for 
work outside the church property, mis 


are of the needy, et | 
distinguished and beloved fel 
Joseph H. Williams, 


will to-day (Thursday) pass the eightieth 


Our 
citizen, Hon. 
milestone of a most useful and honor- 
of 
reared in Augusta, 
identified with her 


born and 
ilways residing here, 

interests, and inter 
welfare and advancement, 
a refined, cultivated gentleman, Gov 
Williams has the profound respect and 
sincere affections of his fellow citizens. 
These men whose names are identitied 
with Kennebec history and institutions, 
but who are now practically retired from 
the conservators of soci- 


noble ancestry, 


with the achievements of the 


congratulations to our honored 


” and an evening of life that shall 





WHY CAN'T | WORK? 


Why Do I Get Weak and Tired 
so Easily? 





Questions That Are Constantly 
Asked by Thousands. 


|A Prominent Business Man Gives Advice 


Needed by Everybody. 


The world is filled with weak, suffering 
men and women. Oh! if they could 
only be made well and strong, how differ- 
ent their lives would be! And they can 
be so just as wellas not. Read the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Joseph A. Slayton, 
one of the most prominent men of 
Calais, Vt.: 

“Two years ago I was taken with 
the grippe. I had to take my bed and 
was very sick. I came very near death. 
I was confined to my bed six weeks. 
WhenI got up I was very weak and 
could but just get around. I employed 
physicians who did me very little good. 

“IT had serious trouble with my heart, 
so bad that J fell and received serious 
injury. I was completely run down and 
could not do any work on account of 
nervous prostration. I was thoroughly 
discouraged. A friend advised me to 
try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. 

‘“* I had to have something to help me 
immediately or I could not live long. 





. = oo 
JOSEPH A. SLAYTON, ESQ. 
“Other medicines which I had tried 
did me no good. I took one bottle of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 

remedy and it set me right on my feet. 
**T could not help having faith in this 
wonderful medicine even if I wanted to. 
It cured me completely. Befure I took 
it I was so dizzy I did not dare go away 


nerves are steady. I know it is the best 
medicine and advise all to use it.’ 

If you are weak, sickly, nervous, run 
down, or have any nervous or chronic 


and nerve remedy. It will surely cure 


you. The spring is the best time to 
take it. You can always be cured 
quickest at this season Everybody 
needs a spring medicine, and there is 
none which will do as much for you as 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. It isa positive cure. Try it. 
It is purely vegetable and harmless and 
is the discovery of Dr. Greene, of 54 
Temple Plaee, Boston, Mass., the 
curing nervous 
He can be con- 
letter, free of 


most 
successful specialist in 
and chronic 
sulted personally or by 
charge. 


diseases. 


East Somerset Agricultural Society. 
The held a 


trustees of this society 


their park in Hartland. Liberal purses 
will be offered in the following classes: 
2.28 class, 2.38 class, and 2.50 class. Each 
class and purse open to trotters and 
pacers. 

Also a purse for ladies special compe- 
tition in harnessing, driving around the 
track, and unharnessing, under the same 
terms as at last annual fair. There are 
to be bicycle, orange, and sack races, 
with others which will be announced 
later, with amount of purses, etc. The 
society will, without doubt, join the 
National Association again this season. 
The annual cattle show and fair 
will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 11th and 12th, 1894. 

S. H. Goopwix, Sec’y. 





The President on Monday sent to the 
Senate the following nominations: John 
Barrett, Oregon, miniser resident and 
consul general to Siam; Thomas E., 
Jernigan, North Carolina, consul general 
to Shanghai, China. Consuls, Adolph 
Billhardt, Ohio, Moscow, Russia: Arthur 
Decim, California, Mazatlan; John Mal- 
colm Johnston, South Carolina, Per- 
nambuco, Brazil; Daniel C. Kennedy, 
Missouri, Malta; Delware Kempers, 
Virginia, Amoy, China; E, G. Mitchell, 
Arkansas, New Castle, N. S. W.: George 
W. Nichols, New York, Clifton, Ont: 
Marshall H. Williams, associated justice 


of the supreme court of Oklahoma; 
United State attorney, Oliver E. Branch, 
district of New Hampshire; United 


States marshal, John B. Donovan, district 
of Maine. 


The Trustees of the North Franklin 
met recently, to 
premium list 
arrangements for the show and fair, 
which is to be held Sept. 18, 19 and 20. 
Mrs. Wm. Howland, Mrs. H. P. Dill and 


Agricultural 
the 


Society 


revise and make 





| Richmond, Me., 


engaged on 


station 
| and 


column. 


in 10 minutes, rain or shine, for a short 
time only, opposite Cony high school. 


by a cave-in at Plymouth, Pa. 


Deering, (Portland,) Maine. 


— 
KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs. 
—The next annual encampment 
Department of Maine, G. A. R. 
held at Gardiner. 
—The little Leavitt girl, at Read; 
Depot, who was recently badly 
in a coasting accident, is improy D 
—Samuel MecNear, postmast 
Kent’s Hill, was stricken with 


of the 
» will he 


eld 





to work alone, I would fall down and 
hurt me badly. Since taking Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and _ nerve! 
remedy, my health is good and my 


last week, but has rallied 
| able to speak and walk about. 

-Mrs. Rebecca Bradley, wife of \ v 
| Bradley of East Vassalboro, died \., 
day night. She was highly esteemed 
| all who knew her. 


© t} 
80 tha 


-Ice is rattling into the k;, nnehe 
houses ata lively rate, and nearly 
the chains are in operation. This 
certainly going to be a good year fo 
operations here. ; 

—The loan and art exhibition at tl 
Library building in Hallowell, last week, 
was an unqualified success. Many rare’ 
costly and interesting articles were e; 
hibited, and there was a large attend. 
ance from the sister cities. 

After the regular programme was end- 
ed Judge O. G. Hall of Augusta delivered 
a short address on “The Importance 9 
Habits of Attention and Observation.” 
The music for the occasion was furnished 
by a Waterville quartette. 

—The contest between the differen; 
schools of Sidney held at the Grange 
Hall in that town, Tuesday evening, was 
a big success, the hall being filled to the 
doors. After the contest an ente: taining 
general programme was given, the pupils 
taking their parts in fine style. 

—During the month of January sixty. 
one full car loads of lumber were shipped 
by rail from the Edward Ware mill, ;; 
Winslow, to various points in New Eng 
land. This is the largest exportation 
for one month since the erection of the 
mill 

—The junior class of the Oak Grove 
Seminary gave their annual exhibitioy 
Thursday evening. The following pro. 
gramme was successfully carried out 
The Swan Song, Mabel Mayberry 

lice H 


i 


Barclay of Ury, 

The Legend Beautiful, 
The Bell of Alru, 
Power, 

Good Night, Papa, 
Commemoration Ode, 
The Town Picture, 
The Bridge, 

Brier Rose, 

—H. E. Judkins, proprietor of the 
Elmwood Hotel, Waterville, has made 
a voluntary assignment for the benetit 
of his creditors. Pending the settle 
ment of his business affairs, the hotel 
will net be closed, but will run, unde; 
competent management, for the con 
venience of the public. The forme: 
proprietor of the house, Eben Murch 
holds a mortgage for $5000 on the 
property, and it is understood that the 
settlement of the business wil! leave 
very litthe for general creditors. 

-Mr. Sullivan S. Willard passed away 
in Readfield, Feb. 7th, of heart failure 
Although he had been in feeble health 
for some weeks, yet we were unprepared 
for the shock, and still a greater blow 
will follow those dear ones who are or 
the other side of the continent. He was 
cheerful through all his suffering and in 
his last moments exclaimed, ‘This is th 
happiest hour in all my life.” Mr. Wi 
lard was born in New Sharon in 1s2 
where he lived many years a highly re 


Florence M. Pierc 
Awis J. Dickey 
Annie Gulliver 





disease, take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood | 





meeting Saturday, Feb. 10, arid decided | 
to celebrate July 4th with a horse trot at | 





Mrs. W. A. D. Cragin, with their hus- 
bands, were appointed a committee to 
revise the premium list on Ladies’ Man- |} 


ufactures, Floriculture, etc., and report} 
to the Trustees later. | 
| 

Among the bidders for the new gov-| 


ago. | ernment bonds is William H. Stuart of | 


bid for 
The following made 
Ambrose 


who $1000, and | 


was allotted $050. 


bids, at the prices given 


Snow, Rockland, Me., $10,000 registered, | 


117.25 


the 
Farmington, Me.. 


People’s Trust Company, 
17 


$20,000 coupon, 117 wt. 


The U. 8. the 
Federal Election bill, and the House has 


Senate has repealed 


passed the resolution approving of Pres 


ident Cleveland’s Hawaiian policy. . The 
House has passed the Urgency De- 
ficiency bill. The Senate Committee is 


amendments to the Tariff 


The results obtained by the experiment | 


officials must be of immediate 


valuable assistance to hundreds of 





of Waterville. 
enna was appointed Guardian 


signee on the estate of Timothy 
of Gardiner 


postmaster at 
| vice Charles 


our readers. See the bulletin in another | een established at Alagash, Aroost™ ; 
| county, and W. H.. Henderson appoin™™ 


spected citizen. He was a man of enter 
prise and looked up to by old and young 
for advice, which he always freely gav 
In early life he was very successful as a 
teacher and held other places of h 
which he always proved faithful. M 
Willard came to Readtield in 1872, 
farmer. | 


he was carpenter and 


home he also won the respect of al 
knew him. In 1856, he married 
Olive A. Gould, a very estimabl 
who died in 1886, after which his 
seemed saddened by the great los 
had sustained. Mr. Willard was a} 
father and loving husband. He ledv 


three children, two sons and a daug! 
to mourn their loss. To them ou 
felt sympathies go out. The funera 

conducted by Rev. Mr, Holt. 


PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY 


Administrators appointed: Irving I 
Bradley of Vienna on estate of Nathanie 
P. Mooers of Vienna; Francisco Colburn 
of Windsor on estate of Elias Tyl 
Windsor. Thos. F. Cusick, Jr., of Gar 
diner on estate of Thomas F. Cusick 
Gardiner. Lizzie J. Hall of Farming 
dale on estate of Henry W. Hall of Farn 
ingdale. Albert L. Simpson of Vassa 
boro on estate of Hiram Simpson of Vas 
salboro. W. W. Washburn of China on 
estate of Elvira K. Farnsworth of China 
Daniel C. Robinson of Boston, Mass 
estate of Thomas Lambard Robinson of 
Boston. Albion G. Whittier of Vienna 
on estate of Jacob 8. Graves of Vienna 
Greengrove M. True of Wayne on estate 
of Sam’! T. Bishop of Wayne. Albion 
Hersom of Rome on estate ef John Her 


som of Rome. William Wall of Augusta 
on estate of Caroline M. Wallof Augusta 
O. B. Clason of Gardiner on estate ol 
Charles H. Lennan of Gardiner. George 


H. Douglass of Gardiner on estate ol 


Caroline Gowell of Gardiner. Eva L 
Hall of Augusta on estate of A. J. Hal 
of Augusta. Orlando Brown of Vienna 


on estate of Julia A. Brown oT Vienna 
Leslie C. Cornish of Augusta on estate 


of Freeman A. Coombs of Augusta. Her 
bert E. Davis of Oakland on estate of | 
Laverne Davis of Oakland. Edwin ” 


Tibbetts of Belgrade on estate of AD 
drew Yeaton of Belgrade. E. Kk. Drum 
mond of Waterville on estate of Cathe! 
ine E. Tozier of Waterville. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed 
Of George Getchell of Clinton; (evr 
Pishon of Fairfield appointed Admit 
istrator with will annexed. 
D. Jaquith of Vassalboro; 
Hussey and William G. Ayer of 
boro appointed Executors. Of Chariot 
S. Lunt of Winslow; Joseph H. Lu: 
Winslow appointed Executor. ©! Ja 
Nicholas Wood; Julia Frances W 
Winthrop appointed Executris 
John Collins of West Gardine 
S. Collins of West Gardiner, ap) 
Administrator with will annexe 
Abby G. Burton of Augusta; Frece 
Hamlen and Olivia L. Hamlen of A 
gusta, appointed Executors 

Henry Manson of Clinton was 


ed Guardian of Charles 5. Rowe o! 
ton, of unsound mind » * 
Wood of Winthrop was 4p} 


Guardian of John Putnam of Wint 
of unsound mind. Geo. H. I 
Waterville was appointed Guar 
Geo. E. Furbush and Ethel E. B 
Irvin R. Bradley 
L. Gilman of Vienna. 


In the Insolvency Court a 


was issued to Stephen G. D 
Gardiner A discharge wars 
George W. Beal of Clinton. ‘ 
drews of Gardiner was ap] $ 


t 


John 8S. Spinney has been 4} 
Boothbay, 
Welch, and J. W. Mitchell at 
Rowe. A 


vice 

I ibe 
post office | 
” 


»ostmaster. A post office has been © 


Eighteen pictures for 25 cents, finished P blihed at Burleigh, Aroostook count! 


Thirteen coal miners are imprisoned 





For a good, sound Keeley cure, go to 





and Rebecca G. Holden appointed pos 
master. 


On Monday, Rumford Falls celebrated 


the completion of the extension of the 
Portland & Rumford Falls Railroad, @ 
handsome shape. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. February 15, 1894. 
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viems of Maine Hetvs. 


Forty-four divorces were granted dur- 
ing 1893 in Somerset county, which 
breaks the record there. 

A valuable two-year-old Nelson colt 
pelonging to A. & E. A. Cilley, the well- 
known Fairfield breeders, broke its neck 
while in the harness, Thursday. 

Thomas C. Spillane, Esq., of Lewiston, 
member of the last legislature, will de- 
liver the Memorial Day address in Wal- 
doboro. 

A fire on board the Portland was dis- 
covered Sunday, when off Cape Porpoige, 
and promptly extinguished before much 
damage was done, 

Chaplain Southard, of the Department 
of Maine, goes to Sherman on Memorial 
Day. He has had twelve invitations for 
that day and has been engaged a year 
ahead for the past five years. 

Joseph Sargent of Madrid recently had 
a heifer choke to death in the barn, and 
Leonard Kinney lost a valuable steer by 
getting the tie chain twisted up so tight- 
ly that it strangled. 

The railroad commissioners have de- 
cided that the city of Westbrook be -al- 
lowed to extend Forest street in that city 
over the tracks of the Maine Central at 
grade 


Miss Caroline C. Sweet, who was elect- 





ed principal of the Portland School for 
the Deaf, has declined to accept. An| 
effort will now be made to secure an- 
other for the place and continue the | 
sf ool, 

United States Marshal, O. B. Saun- 
ders of Portland, was in Bath, Friday, 


| arrested George Hughes, a boy be- 


tween eight and nine years of age, and | 


him to Portland with him, to 
ippear before the United States Court 
on the charge of robbing the mails. He 


had taken letters containing money. 

Deborah Murphy, wife of the late Rob- 
ert Murphy and the oldest person in Bel- 
fast, died at the home of her only living 
son, Howard Murphy, Wednesday, aged 
% years, 10 months and 14 days. Mrs. 
Murphy’s maiden name was Howard. 
She was born and lived until woman- 
hood in St. George. 

News was received Saturday morning 
of the death of Zina Blair at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. His death occurred at the 
home of his son, Lemuel, whom he was 
visiting. Mr. Blair was for many years 
one of Bath’s prominent citizens, having 
been engaged in ship-brokerage business. 
He was for several years a Methodist 
minister. 

Joseph Wiley of Lincolnville and Geo. 
Athern of Hope, while fox hunting in 
Lincolnville on February 4th, discovered 
a loupcervier in a tree. Mr. Wiley fired 
at the cat which at once sprang from the 
tree and lighted upon his back. Athern 
immediately fired twice at the loupcer- 
vier while on Wiley’s back, the second 
shot killing the animal. 

The will of Mrs. Thomas H. Cole of 
Biddeford, who died recently, was tiled 
in the Probate Court, Wednesday. 
These public bequests are made: Second 
Congregational church, $5000; Ward- 
Well Home for Old Ladies, $1000; Maine 
Missionary Society, $500. The balance 
of the estate, $14,000, is distributed 
amone relatives. 

Che three-masted schooner, Fannie J. 
Bartlett, stranded on the south shore of 
Montauk point, January 16, and aban- 
doned by the owners, was sold at auction 
asshe lies on the beach. The vessel 
brought $80. The cargo, 1300 tons of 
coal, sold for $13. The vessel was val- 
ved betore going ashore at $50,000, and 
Was wellinsured. She was builtin Bath, 
in ISSs, and was owned equally by E. S. 
Crosby and her captain, Wm. Hutchins. 

In all 62 prisoners were confined in the 
Hancock county jail in the year 1893, all 
of W hom were males and were committed 
for the followiug offences: Drunkenness, 
=S: selling liquors, 10; larceny, 8; debt, 

assault and battery, 5; manslaughter, 
‘alse pretenses, 1; rape, 1; violation 


Ly 


‘bster law, 1; and receiving stolen 
Thick’ . There was one break, at 
Whie] , F 

lich three of the prisoners escaped, 


two of 
1) Of whom were recaptured, beyond 


this everything has passed off well. 

, “he or more safe blowers got in their 
‘ork Thursday night, in the oftice of the 
grist mill of Charles A. Hooker on Vine 
s Bath, where a safe was almost 
letely wrecked by the use of ex- 
Plosives. The outer door was torn from 
, and the inside door wrenched 
lo get the explosive into the safe, 
ee-eighths of aninch hole was bored 


© Sate 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AT RIVERSIDE, 


Saturday, Feb. 10th. 

The hall of a good live Grange is always 
a proper place for a Farmers’ Institute 
and a good attendance can always be 
relied on. In spite of a severe northeast 
snow storm, fully one hundred faced 
Prof. Jordan when he commenced his 
admirable lecture on ‘Fertilizing Value 
of Cattle Foods.” 

Promptly at the opening hour Mr. F. H. 
Mooers, member for Kennebec County, 
called to order and presented the speaker. 
For an hour Prof. Jordan led the audience 
through the several phases of his lecture, 
imparting interest to each portion. 

Every man’s business, said he, must be 
a law unto itself. All another can do is 
to suggest and assist, but never to direct. 
Remember this, nobody can take your 
place and do your work for you. Statis- 
tics show that there were sold in the 
United States in 1892 1,750,000 tons of 
commercial fertilizers, for which the 
farmers paid $51,000,000; of this Maine 
contributed fully $1,000,000. The all 
absorbing question for us to consider is 
whether any portion of this can be ré-| 
placed by home made natural fertilizers, 
coming from the crops possible on our | 
farms, and a saving insured. 

The plant call is preémptory; you may 
fool somebody, but you can’t fool the 
plant. It musthave what it calls for, 
certain things nature furnishes, always 
has and always will. Farmers hgve 
sources of supply of fertilizing material 








l}outside the commergial article. The 
| doctrine of saving home made products 
is a good one to teach. 

Let me bring before you farmei 
eutting 50 tons of hay, and having 10 


| cow, such as every man 








| ing fresh in the spring. 


| appreciated, yet 


uigh the door just below the lock. | 


burglars got about $100, which was 
* sate. The robbers demolished an 
Vindow in getting into the mill. 


" : b. F. Eastman of Portland, died | 
urday, aged 93 years and three 
: “ * Col. Eastman was born in Con- 
monde * . Hampshire, but his father 
“te © Maine and settled in Phillips, | 


grew py county, where Col. Eastman 
stoy,, 2 t manhood and then opened a 
‘ore in Strong, 
~s Several years. He was active in 
t oe = was one of the organizers of 
tion ith ‘can party of Maine in connec- 
alr. ' Blaine, Hamlin and others. 

State presented Franklin county in the 
to P} — Col. Eastman moved back 
Nips after atime, and lived ona 


a 
oo there. Then he again went to 


‘© Portland to live with his children. 


continuing in this busi- | 


‘ong. and remained there until he came | sweet, and that is the natural food. 


acres under the plow, the whole product 
to be madg of profit financially, and the 








wastes to be used for increasing the 
producing power of the farm: 
esl ¢ 
as Zo % 
= 2¢ = 
A Au Ou 
Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. 
50 tons hay contain....... 1,33 353/1,543 
4 acres in Maine yellow 
corn, matured, 50 tons...) 407) 148 327 
eee 165 66 50 
Rs tae bis ecia Se-@.eiard 62 20} 124 
166 bu. Potatoes.......... 21 7 29 








Total. 1,989 594/2,073 


Market cost 
fertilizing, $500. 


of these materials for | 
15} 


| 
| 


PLANT FOOD IN THE DAIRY, KEEPING 


COWS. 


_ 


| are 


Ans.—No. Years of experience have 
demonstrated that there is no gain in 
cooking. 

Ques.—Why wouldn’t it be better to 
buy the elements rather than prepared 
fertilizers? 

Ans.—This is a difficult and perplex- 
ing question. Seventy-two brands were 
sold in the State in 1892, not varying 
greatly in quality. It is a trade ex- 
pedient. What we want is to buy the 
plant food direct, and combine as experi- 
ence will dictate. The materials are in the 
market, the quality is guaranteed, why 
not pool your interests and buy by the 
quantity what you want, and then learn 
to use understandingly? Somebody pays 
the enormous expenses attending the 
competition, selling, holding, waiting, 
&e. Who, but the farmer? 

Nothing worth doing but is attended 
with difficulties, and the difficulties here, 
coming from our want of experience in 
the use of elements, are easily surmount- 
ed when we set ourselves to the task. 
When you start to grow a plant you want 
certain kinds of food, and the dose usual- 
y given is one that will hit somewhere. 
There is call for more knowledge. The 
fact is, experience alone can determine 
just what is wanted for your farm, your 
field. f 

Afternoon. 

President Harris of the State College, 
kindly occupied the afternoon hour with 
an admirable address on ‘Agricultural 
Education,” and the earnest manner and 
heartfelt interest manifested, gave add- 
ed emphasis to his words, especially 
among the young who formed .a good 
per cent. of the audience. 

Many of the ideas we are now working 
on had their origin years before we _ be- 
gan the work of education. The object 
of all organized systems of education 
must first be technical. Itis so at the 
institution endorsed and supported by 
the State, 

One of the wants now meeting the 
friend of education at Orono is that of a 
dormitory for girls, in order that they 
may have the full benefits of education at 
nominal cost. Here is a grand oppor- 
tunity for the women of Maine. If they 
interested in the higher educa- 
tion let them interest themselves to se- 
cure a dormitory for the girls, for they 
are entitled to the same opportunities as 
the boys, and thus far no provision has 
been made for them. 

The relations existing between 
mechanical interests and agricultural 
pursuits are daily becoming closer, and 
the future must bring these into very in- 
timate relations. We are specially con- 


| scious of this as We study the weather 


| 


Potash. 
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NN oe wig as a emnia 
Silage, 50 tons......... Be 
C. 8. meal, 4 tons......... 
Rs onc 0:9 ncn ates | 
Corn meal, 4 tons..... | 


11,415] 516/1,130 


Continuing on another line, the value 
of plant food on a dairy basis on the 
farm shows the following results: 


PLANT FOOD IN THE PIG PEN—16 SWINE. 





Skim milk, 60,000 Ibs... .. 
Corn meal, 14,600 Ibs, 





228 





y 161 
In carcasses, 7,300 lbs.....) 146 58 7 | 
Manure (balance).....| 456) 170, 154| 


Never cut corn for silage until the ears | 
have begun to glaze. What we need is | 
the largest possible amount of food in| 
every pound of the crop. Water is| 
water everywhere. We must supply a 
balanced ration for most complete work. 
This means in building a house the 
purchasing of building material in right 
proportions. This is true economy. 
Just so with the stock. The cow yield- 
ing 6000 lbs. milk yearly—a good, fair 
should have 
must have this building material in 
balanced proportions, else there will be 
waste in material or loss in product; A 
cow fresh in the fall will give 500 to 1000 
Ibs. more milk than the same cow com- | 

While the value of the skim milk for} 
the pigs must be recognized, and is not | 
there will be better} 
health and growth by adding a little} 
solid food. Skim milk is worth 25 cents | 
per cwt. in making pork at six cents per | 
pound. 

When you lose the liquid dressing you | 


are losing nitrogen at 18 cents per| 
pound. When you buy nitrogen think | 
of this. This loss can be stopped, and | 


this large value entrusted to your care 
for use in future crops is largely wasted 
by neglect. Plant food piled under the 
eaves lose more than can be computed. 
It is a ruinous policy, and should be 
stopped. 

Ques.—Is sawdust a good absorbent? 

Ans.—Yes. Not the best, but good, 
because it retains the nitrogen. 

Ques.—What is the best condition to 
feed the milk to pigs? 

Ans.—There must be a little loss in 
change. Sour milk is not necessary for 
the health of pigs. They will take it 





Ques.—Would you coek corn meal? 


; cuse, 


predictions from day to day which are 
being spread out farther and farther 


| through the agricultural section. 


In the complete developement of the 


| telephone system great saving will be 


made and increased protection insured. 
So to, willelectric power be transmitted 
from cheap natural water privileges to 
aid in power work among the farms. 
This simply indicates the common in- 
terest existing between classes. So 
throughout the entire course the knowl- 
egein andof each enters in and be- 
comes a part of others. 

In shorter, special courses the work 
must be intensely practical, with refer- 
rence only to immediate work in these 
lines. The great want to-day is lack of 
uniformity in product of our dairies, 
thus proving the want of concerted ac- 
tion, the result of special training. Be- 
yond the immediate work at the college 
the desire is t6 reach the boys of Maine 
through university extension courses, 
and also by establishing schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. 

The largest scientific investigation the 
State has seen is that done by the Experi- 
ment Station; other features are the 
Granges, the formation of codperative 
societies, where we gather for discus- 
sion, and toset thoughts free and make 
them potent. 

I want to emphasize the good agricul- 
tural newspaper, not the cheap one, but 
the good one, that one which carries 


| with it conviction because of its life, its 


energy, its devotion to the best 
agricultural methods, now in use or to 
be made available. Take such papers 
and take no others for agricultural edu- 
cation. Take those which speak with 
authority, yet are always conservative. 
It is time that the science of agriculture 
was taughtin every common school. The 
present lack of teachers is no valid ex- 


Let the call be felt and the supply will 
be forthcoming. Agriculture to-day is 
the application of the science of many 
callings. Educate your boys in these 


Bring them out; educate, develop. | 
| needed. 





| 


proved methods which otherwise would | 


not be adopted. The officers of the col- 
lege are ready to go out and assist in 
forming and instructing classes in any 
place where twelve or more can be 
brought together, there being no expense 
save the actual travel. 

Dr. G. M. Twigchell being called upon 
spoke upon the same subject, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of more knowledge 
as evidenced by the questions put to the 
speakers of the day. 

A bountiful grange dinner and supper 
were furnished free to all by the ladies of 
Cushnoc Grange, who in all good work 
lead their husbands and brothers. The 
storm prevented many from attending in 
the evening but those who were present 
were richly repaid. The admirable ad- 
dress of Major Alvord is fully reported 
in the account of the West Minot Insti- 
tute in another column. 


| 





: : . | orders are received. 
things and they will lead you to im- 


| son, Stockton Springs, taught by P. O. 


NOTES ON FRUIT. 
[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. ] 








healthy in tree, and the fruit has a 
marked tendency to rot as soon as, or 
even before, it ripens. For a few years, 
when it first comes into bearing, it is 
very promising, but afterwards its faults 
are so manifest that I have uprooted all 
my trees. 

‘‘Dudley’s Winter is, as you say, being 
introduced by the Chases, and under the 
name of North Star. They sent me 
trees three or four years ago to try, and 
I have had the fruit sent me from Arovus- 
took several times. it is about the size 
and form of its parent, but duller in 
color and with much less of it than its 
parent, Oldenburgh. Still it promises 
to be a valuable apple, and I was sorry 
that the Chases have committed the 
fault of budding it three or four inches 
above the ground on tender stocks. The 
result will be—has been with one of my 
trees—that they will winter-kill in these 
exposed parts, unless mounded up or 
otherwise protected, say by deep plant- 
ing. Thisis a bad mistake, and may 
bring the variety into undeservedly bad 
repute. The quality of the fruit is 
better than that of the parent, and if the 
color wefe as bright it would be exten- 
sively salable. I have propagated some 
30 or 40 of it for my own planting, and 
mean to give it a full and fair trial. 

‘‘McMahon’s White I have in bearing 
for five or six years. It is profusely 
productive, and is an annual bearer. Pt 
is 2 whitish green in color, large and 
handsome, and a rank grower. It is a 
good fall apple to succeed Oldenburgh, 
but as I have among my newer Russians 


duplicate of Oldenburgh which is good 
for five or six weeks later, I should pre- 
fer the colored to the plain apple, be- 
cause the buyers do so. And, by the 
way, [thought some years ago that I 
had overplanted the Oldenburgh, but 
now wish that I had planted 500 instead 
of 100. In fact, the call in Massachu- 
setts for our large, high colored Olden- 
burghs is vastly beyond the supply. 
The further north these Russian apples 
are grown, the larger and more high 
colored they are, and my Oldenburghs 
outsell Gravensteins in the Massachu- 
setts towns. I think I could sell 30 car- 
loads in Worcester alone. The Italians 
go crazy overthem. Of course they are 
not as good as Gravenstein to you and 
me, but our taste is more delicate than 
that of the great public. Most fruit 
sells by the eye; if not, who could do 
anything with Ben Davis?” 

In closing, allow me to say that our 
orchardists here in Maine have perhaps 
made a serious mistake in not planting 
to a greater extent the Oldenburgh. 
For some unaccountable reason there 
has been too much prejudiee against the 
apple. WhenI was in Presque Isle a 
few years ago, the only varieties that 
would succeed there then were Wealthy 
and Oldenburgh, but they were planting 
more of the former. 

Two years before that visit I was in 
Woodstock, N. B., and visited Mr. 
Sharp’s place, and he shew me a young 
orchard of four acres of Oldenburgh 
\trees—he called them New Brunswickers 
—eight years of age, from which he had 
gathered that season 700 barrels of 
choice fruit. His market at St. 
John and in Boston, mostly at $2.00 per 
barrel. It was the principal apple with 
him, and he considered it very profit- 


was 


able. 
Granite Hill Farm. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


THE BUSY BEES. 


February Management. 
BY J. B. MASON, 


Not much can be done for the bees 


this month. If they were packed on 
their summer stands, and a day should 
come sufficiently warm for bees to fly 
and not get chilled, then they should 
be opened and examined, just sufficient 
to ascertain if they have plenty of stores 
within their reach provided a long, cold 
spell should come. Bees starve many 
times with plenty of stores in their 
hives, for the reason they cannot cross 
the frosty combs to reach it. If it is 
found that they have consumed most of 
the stores within their reach, then those 
frames that are heaviest with honey 
should be placed one on each side of the 
cluster of bees, and the hives closed 
again. 

If the bees are wintered in the cellar 
nothing can be done towards examining 
their combs, but you should enter the 
room where they are inthe dark and 
stand for afew moments and listen. If 
nothing is heard but alow hun, it is 
supposed the bees are doing well. 
Should you discover that some one was 
roaring, and seemed very uneasy, such a 
one may be taken out of the cellar ona 
warm day and given a flight, then, aftér 
the bees have all returned to the hive 
again, returned to the cellar again. You 
should also notice if mice or rats are 
troubling them. This may be told by 
finding parts of bees’ wings and legs in 
front of the hives. If mice are present 
traps should be set to catch them. If 
any are thought to be short of honey, 
they can be supplied with sticks of white 
sugar candy, laying the sticks across the 
frames. This will do much towards 
lengthing out their honey. 

Now is the time to make all needed 
preparations for the coming season. If 
new hives are to be made, or any altera- 
tion effected in the apiary, now is the 
time to do it. There is always regular 
work to be done at this season—nailing 
and painting hives, putting up sections, 
and tilling them with starters of comb 
foundation, ‘making up feeders, nailing 
over and repairing old hives, and if a 
new coat of paint is given them, it will 
be found to be time and money well 
laid out. These things, if attended to 
now, will relieve the pressure in the 
busy time that will soon arrive. It is 
always seasonable to make out orders 
for all the bee goods that will be needed 
for the coming season, and have them 
filled while the manufacturers are not 
so driven in business. Some discounts 
are usually granted on orders received 
in this slack part of the season of the 
year, that will more than pay for the 
money invested, besides the advantages 
in having the articles on hand when 
It is sometimes the case that 
in the busy season, supply dealers are 
so driven that it is impossible for them 
to pack and get goods off as fast as 
Then again, freights 
are slow, and delays are caused in this 
way, and many times the bee keeper 
finds that a week or ten days’ delay has 
been a great loss to him, as sometimes 
all the surplus we get is taken in a week 
or ten days, so that the delay has just 
made the difference between a success- 
ful season and a failure. 

Mechanic Falls. 
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School in district No. Cape Jeller- 


Andrews, closed Feb. 2d, after nine 
weeks of pleasant term. On the evening 
of the last day neighbors and friends 
were pleasantly entertained by an exhi- 
bition by the scholars, consisting of 
music, dialogues, recitations and decla- 
mations. Sunday school and social meet- 
ings have recently been instituted at the 
above named district. Sunday school at 


of the Budd and ‘Gibb importation, a|* 


rtwice a month, one of which is held in 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Cornish Grange, No. 163, have in-| 
stalled the following officers for the) 
year 1894, with Past Master R. G. Pease | 
as installing officer, assisted by Brother 
Ordway and Sister Pendexter: 

Master—John P. Moody. 

Overseer—F. Albert Norton. 

Lecturer—Sarah P. Smith. 

Steward—Sewell H. Douglass. 

Assistant Steward—Willis Warren. 

Chaplain—John C. Small. 

Treasurer—Noah Pendexter. 

Secretary —Franklin Pugsley. 

Gate Keeper— William Ordway. 

Pomona—Sadie Norton. 

Flora—Eliza Goodwin. 

Ceres—S. Ella Moody. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—C, E. Warren. 

—The union meeting of Chelsea, 
Windsor and Whitefield Granges was 
held with Pittston Grange, Feb. 7th, 
and was quite fully attended. The 
forenoon was spent in discussing the 
following question: ‘Resolved, That | 
the farmers, as a class, are the most in-| 
dependent.” At the close of the dis- 
cussion, a vote was taken and decided 
in the affirmative. Dinner was served 
in the large dining hall below, and a| 
social season enjoyed by all. In the | 
afternoon a fine programme was fur- 
nished by the visiting members, consist- 
ing of music, select readings and recita- 
tions, and reading the “Union Re- 
porter.” The following question was 
then taken up fur discussion: ‘How 
shall we best keep up the interest in the 
Grange?” Pittston Grange held a meet- 
ing in the evening, and many visitors 
remained. The next union meeting will 
be heid with Whitefield Grange, March 
3d. M. C. S. 





—The next meeting ot Androscoggin 
County Grange will be with Turner 
Grange, Wednesday, Mar. 7, '94. The 
forenoon will be devoted to business and 
fifth-degree work. In the afternoon 
Prof. Geo. Purrington of Farmington 
Normal School will lecture. Music. 
Discussion of thoughts brought out by 
the lecture. E. H. Lipsy, See. 

Auburn. 

—West Minot Grange is one of the old- 
er organizations of the kind in the State, 
its number being 42. Al] this time it has 
been a strong and active Grange, working 
harmoniously and zealously together for 
the social and material welfare of its 
members and the community round 
‘about them. This good work is still 
kept up. It now numbers a hundred 
members. At its last regular meeting 
it conferred the fourth degree on nine 
new members. Its meetings are held 


the day time. Bro. S. R. Bradford is the 
Master, and is a most faithful and efficient 
officer. 
Another Old Resideat Gone. 

Burnham’s oldest resident, Mrs. Mary 
L. Whitney, died at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. N. E. Murray, Jan. 9, 
aged 90 years and 20 days. She was the 
daughter of Wm. B. and Hadassah 
Parker Larrabee of Scarboro (now 
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PETROLEUM is one of the oldest 
to man, and its medicinal virtues have been recognized 
in every age from the Pharaohs down. 


rightly named NATURE’S HEALING OIL. 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion(izs2"] 


Contains all the healing and antiseptic properties of this 
wonderful oil, and presents it in such a form that the 


weakest stomach can 


It is both food and medicine, and as such is far preferable to Cod Liver 
Oil. Cod Liver Oil is nauseating. Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is pleasant. 
50c. AND $1 A BOTTLE. 


et. 


FREE our book “Health. sd cep. 


How to 
How to 


a Note 


remedies known 


It has been 


take *t. 
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ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ANGIER’S PETROLEUM TABLETS, for 
ANGIER’S PETROLEUM SOAP, 


Get Ise 


oo oe ADTIL I. 


Maine State Fair Colt Stakes 


and Races. 
ALL CUARANTEED. 


FOALS 1893—8300.00. 


Total 
; Payments. 
$5 April 1; $5 May 1; $5 July 1...... $15.00 
FOALS 1892—8400.00. 
$6 April 1; $6 May 1; $8 July 1...... $20.00 


FOALS 1891—8500.00. 
$7.50 April 1: $7.50 May 1; $10July 1 $25.00 
FOALS 1890—8500.00. 
$7.50 April 1; $7.50 May 1; $10July 1 $25.00 
Trotting Stake Races. 
Horses eligible te 2.35 class April 1.. $300.00 
~< ” ———— “ — .. $300.00 
PAYMENTS, 
April 1, $5; May 1, $5; July 1 $5; Total, $15 
. 
Horses eligible to 2.20 class April 1.. $500.00 
PAYMENTS. 
May 1, $10 


Total, $25.00. 
Pacing Stake Races. 
Horses eligible to 2.50 class April 1 


April 1, $7.50; July 1, $7.50; 


200.00 
PAYMENTS. 
Entries close April i. Don’t miss 


this opportunity. For blanks and partic- 
ulars write 


GEO. M. TWITCHELL, Sec’, Augusta, Me. 





Little 
Chickens 
Grow 


when Bowker's 





South Gorham), and wife of Capt. James 
Phinney Whitney. Lefta widow with 
six young children, she not only brought 
them up well, but when the death ofa 
daughter left two grandsons to her 
charge, she for years gave them, also, a 
mother’s care. Of strong sympathies, a 
generous heart and cheerful disposition, 


Anima! Meal is fed with their daily 


ash. It is a bore and flesh-form 


ing ration, thoroughly coo: 
ly ground, and easily digested, 


$1, or 
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the poor ever found in Mrs. Whitney a 
kind helper, the sick, a skilful and ten- 
der nurse, and the discouraged a cheer- 
ful friend. 
children; of her grandchildren, four- 
Arthur and Frank Whitney, and C, A. 
and H. P. Milliken—live in Augusta. 
Of her children, only 
vives. 
Mrs. Whitney's life passed happily and 
restfully away. After a life of great 


the last. She had never needed glasses, 
and could read the tinest print shortly 
before her death, which was quiet and 
painless. Watched over by 
friends, she fell asleep here, in the hope 
of waking to the recognition and reunion 
of those who had gone on before her. 


The Bath iron works were almost 
~—, . nT 
totally destroyed by tire Tuesday morn- 
ing. Treasurer Hyde of the iron works es- 
timates the loss at $175,000. Mr. Hyde 
says the firm will not rebuild there, but 
will probably locate in New London, 
Conn. It is a great loss to Bath. 








Warren Hulett 
Pawlet, Vt. 


100 Per Cent. Better 


The Physicians Surprised 





“T feel that it is my duty to advertise Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, because of the great good it has 
done me and my wife. I was running down with 

Liver and Kidney 
troubles and also Catarrh. I commenced with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw that it was 
helping me very much. When I took two bot- 
tles I was so much better my wife began taking 
it. She had liver and kidney troubles even 
worse; had to give up housework altogether, 
Completely Run Down 
Her blood seemed to all run to water, and she 


locked more like a dead woman than a live 
one. Hood’s Sarsaparilia built her right up, 
and cured al] her trot One doctor said: 
“*Mrs. diulett, what have you been doing ? 
You look 100 per cent. bet P 
“Well.” soc s-l “- lthot much better. I 
hove | " i . yal rilla.’”" Wak 
RES Hv T, Pav t, Vermo 
HRoc7s Pitts re liver ills, constipation, 
DiLousucss, jaunuice, >ick headac be, indigestion. 
per week, 
to to Agenta. 
Ladic« or 


Gentlemen, wing or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty a 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete: | 
quickly dene by dipping in me 1 


meta No experience, polist 





ery family has plating > 
Plater sells readily. Profics 
|W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,(). 


























2P.M. Social meeting, 7 P. M. 


QOPI ILL LAP IPL II AI I IPDIOON 
4 HUNDRECS OF CHILDREN ‘ 
; HAVE é 
« > 
‘ $ 
‘ > 
4 ‘he Satest anew s 
x Most Effective Remedy known tis $ | 
@ TRUE'S PIN-WORM | 
2 Sold by all druggists, or sent by mai! on receipt of price. @ 
P S5e., > $1.00. Dr. J. F. TRUE & 00. ubara, Be. 
> pe GOL COUGH CURE, relief 
and cure for hard, 
os nag’ - ‘. a 
cou, jum) 
' P col ; Netties, BB conte. 
Chas. K. , Chemist, 
opp. P. O.. po 





She left several great-grand- | 


In her home the last years of | 


activity, her faculties were preserved to | 


loving | 


Hood’s Cures 
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Mrs. Murray sur- | 
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_A Practical Test 
1 of any fence can be made in small lot, with a 


4 wild steer, and an active dog, but our plan an 


sWers the same purpose. Suspend a barrel of 
| dirt by a twenty ft. chain close tothe sample 
fence, Let two strong men pull back and 
| “hang” the barre) into the fence until men er 
| fence get “tired.” If it’s the men it’s the Page. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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9.9.9. 


BFST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN. 
IZ...) STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
for all purposes. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices. Address 


THE MARSHALL. 
New, distinct varie 
received all fi 
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/ \ \ prizes from Massachu 
y) ua’ | 4 

ty ftv \ yaut ie} setts Horticultural So 

Wy MuUsmeemeen, ciety in 1898. A king 

col Atay ee . of berries; £3.00 per 

i Ae) , Uf dozen. See my trade 





mark is on every pack 
age. Send for circular 


to the originator 
. F. Ewell, 
Marslitield Hills, Mass. 











ARE YOU 


=LOOKING 

FOR 4 Goon 
with the latest and best improvements 
Hay Forks and attachments. It will pay 
you to write for Catalogue and low in 





troducing price Addre- 
OBORN BROS. Box F Marion,O. 





Wanted, 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 


GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL, 





The next Term will begin Jan. 30, 1894. 
Tuition and text books free. Good board very 
reasonable. Unsurpassed chance for a good 
professional education For catalogue, etc 
ulidress W.J. CORTHELL, Gorhagn, Me 


Always the cheapest, 
and the place to get 
them is at PARTRIDGE'S 
Old Reliable Drug Store, opp. P.O. 


Good 
Medicines 


Saco Valley Seed Farm Seeds, 


LL CATALOGUE EREE. 
E. W. BURBANK SEED CO., FRYEBURG, ME. 


Soa and Perfumery, Cos-| 
Fl — <i Odor Bottles, Toilet and | 





von Art Presents, at | 
PARTRIE 
RELIA 


for 
E's OLD 
Opp- P- O., Augusta. 





BLE DRUG STORE, 


re ow GO0LBY Gr 


36 .. $200.00 | 


April 1, $2; May 1, $4; July 1, $3; Total $10. 






and Throat Irritations, 25c. 
healing, for the toilet and skin, 25c. 


Callitl 





| 


| 








No system or method for raising 
cream can compare favorably. 


it creams the milk most thor- 
oughly, leaving only a trace of fat 
in the skim milk. 


It is the only submerged method, 
keeping the milk and cream away 
from all odors. 


Refrigerator, Elevator and Cabi- 
net styles. 

The VU. S. Separator, 
| Crystal Sait. 


Davis Swing Churns, and a full 
line of all kinds of Dairy tmple- 
ments. 


Diamond 


[Send for Circulars. 


AL &EF. GOSS C0, 


LEWISTON, ME. 
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MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Dec. 11, 1893. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15 A, 
M., 1.20, 111.00 P. M., via Brunswick and 
Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick 8.20 A. M., 2.20 
P.M., ti2.20 A .M., (night); leave Bath 7.15, 
10.55 A. M., 1.20 P. M. and 112.00 Midnight; 
leave Lewisto 35 P. M.: leave Lew 
iston (lower) 6.50 A.M., i : 
gee DY 4.M 






M., leave Au@usta, 9.33 A. M., 3.42 PM . 11.50 
A.M. Leave Skowhegan 8.35 A. M’, and 1.40 
P. M.: leave Waterville 2.45 A. M., 6.05 and 
7 15 (mixed) 10.20 A.M., 14.30 P. M 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO: 


Leave Bangor 6,00 A. M. and [7.30 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. 

| Ferry and Bar Harbor 7.00 and 8.15 A. M., 
7.00 P.M.; for Bucksport 7.30 A.M., and 7.10 
>M, 

A tral leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.10 P. M. 
for.Lewiston ; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
| Augusta. and Waterville. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingtield, North An- 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
| Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night trains run 

every night between Boston and, Bangor, 
|connecting at Brunswick for Lewiston, 
| Bath, and by waiting at gnotion points, for 
| Skowhegan, excepting Monday mornings, 
jand for Belfast, Dexter and Bucksport, ex 
cepting Sunday mornings. 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
| STATIONS: Leave St. John 10.40 P. M., Sat- 
jurday night at 8.30 P. M.; leave Houlton 
} 11. A. M., 8.30 P. M.; leave St. Stephen 
| 9.50 P.M. ; leave Vanceboro’ t2.15 A.M. and 
| 2.4 ; leave Bar Harbor 8.00 and 11.00 A. 
| M., 2.45 P.M.; leave Ellsworth, 10.10 A. M., 
| 3.99 and 4.50 P.M.; jleave Bucksport 5.45 





A.M., 1.30 P. M.; leave Bangor 7.20 A. M., 
12.45, 8.00 P. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft 
(via Dexter) 7.05 A.M., 4.25 P.M.; leave Bel- 
fast 7.20 A. M., 12.30 and _ 3.55 P.M.; 
Skowhegan 8.35 A.M.,1.40 P.M. ; leave 
ville (via Winthrop) 9.25 A.M., 2. 
Augusta) 19.26 A.M., 2.25, 110.08 P.M.; 
| Augusta, 6.30, 110.10 : 

P.M., leave Bath 7.15, 10.55 A.M., 4.05 P 
't12 sinight, Sundays at 10.55 A.M.; leave 
| Brunswick 7.40, 11.20, t11.30 A.M., 4.30, 

t12.35 (night); leave Farmington 9.00 A.M., 
P. M.; leaye Lewiston (upper) 7.20, 11.10 
| A. M., 4.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 
| 10.40 A.M., 111.30 P, M. 
| The mid-day express trains run daily, Sun- 

days included, each way between Boston, Ban- 

por and St. John, connecting for and’ from 
| Lewiston and Bath, but not for Rockland 
| Sundays. 
| The morning train from Augusta, and fore- 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con- 
| nect for Rockland. Trains run between Au- 
| gusta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
yetween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
| ient hours, for time cf which, as well as time 
| of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations and 
| other public places, or Time Table Folder will 
| be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
General Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
PAYSON TUCKER, 


F. E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! M’g’r. 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 








Dec. 2, 1893. 
Fresh from greenhouses 
always on hand, and Floral 
decorations and designs for 
all occasions furnished on 


Flowers| scans 


Partridge, Florist’s Agent, Augusta, Me. 


B New Store 


——Of-— 


J.M. Mixer 


DRUCCIST, 


is Now Open For Business. 

















You are invited to call and see it. A 
large of Patent Medicines, 
Drugs and Chemicals, 


line 


Prescriptions a Specialty. 


185 Water St., Augusta, Me. 


Next Door to Maine Farmer Office. 


GOOD COODS 
LOWEST PRICES 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 
Augusta, ° Maine. 
, SPECIFIC, Cure and Preven- 

tive; will break up any cold and 
fever at commencement. 25 Cts. 
Cuas. K. Partrincr, Pharma- 
eniPP| ceutical Chemist, opp. o8 
Office, Augusta. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. February 15, 1894. 





Poetry. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
THE OLD KITCHEN FIRE. 


BY THOS. DONQHO. 
Once more at the homestead, but I find not a 








trace . 

Of the old kitchen fire or the old tire place, 

They were here when I left, but now they are 
zone 

With the craneand the hooks that the ket- 
tle hung on. 

With the baker and spider and the pot that 
hung higher, 

They were here when I left round the old 
kitchen fire. 


Have they left any shadow or foot prints be- 
hinc t 

To show the direction their dwelling to find, 

Did they leave me a glimpse or sign of a 
spark - 

Or snap of the fire, I can hear when I hark? 

Which way have they gone I am here to in- 
quire, ; 

The way to my friends, round the old kitchen 
hire. 


Were they compelled to retreat like the rest 
of their race : ‘ 
Being forced by the stove to give up their 


space, ; : 
Or did they go out like a match on a strike. 
On account of wet wood they didn’t quite 
ike? $ 
Whatever the facts they are what I require 
To clear up the mis: round the old kitchen 
fire. 


But memory still clings to my old kitchen 
friends , 
Who were warm to my feet and my cold fin- 


r ends, : 
While young i felt large, though really quite 
1 . 
I hept growing larger while I kept growing 
ta. 


If wet by the storm I always grew dryer 
While I kept growing warm round the old 
kitchen fire. 


How well I remember my short-legged days 
And how cold I wouid get at my out-door 
plays, ? , 
And in company with playmates in cold 
frosty weather 

Would meet in the kitchen and there play 
together. : 

No matter how many, none need sotire, 

There was plenty of room round the old 
kitchen fife. 


My trundle bed naps were here with me then, 
They were here day and night to the year 


was ten, Sie 
And the trundle bed tells with its short, nar- 


row ends 

We were all very short, but the warmest of 
friends $ 

Let it rain, let it snow, blow low or blow 


higher, 
We were all snug and warm round the old 
kitchen fire. 


When tired at night and in bed I was laid, 

And mother was near so I wasn’t afraid, | 

The thunder might clap, the rain it might 
spatter, ee: 

To me in my bed it didn’t much matter 

Whether the moon showed her face for the 


sun mire, 
Or the spark made a snap round the old 
kitchen fire. 


to wake in the morn, 


Isoon went to slee A 
ene since the day I was 


The same I have 


bo , 
To find it all bustle and the old fire hot 
With the kettle pbolling beside the old pot 
The baker a baking with the spider close by 


her, ‘ 
In haste to get done round the old kitchen 
re. 


Whereare they all now? they left not a track, 
Or any guarantee they will ever come ; 
Not a track of a step, not a flash of alight | 
To show their location, there is nothing in 


sight, , 
If yet on theirjourney they will some of them 


ire 
And wish themselves back round the old 
kitchen fire. 


They tell me the mason has closed out the 
place, . 
Having put out the fire and bricked up the 


space, ' ‘ : 

And the stove moved in, and claimed as its 
right ; 

To furnish the heat both day and by night, 

Saying the day of the fireplace was about to 
expire— ‘ 

Nomore kettles and pots round the old kit- 
chen fire, 


If so my old friends were forced to retreat, 

Bidding adieu to old scenes we may never 
meet 

But should it ever happen that we all meet 
again. 

May ite with a record with never a stain— 

Bring inall the kettles, the spider, the fryer, 


The baker and pot round the oy! kitchen fire. 
Everett, Mass. 


© Our Stony Caller 


THE FUTILE MAN. 





Some ten or twelve years ago, when 
I was new to London, I wrote an arti- 
cles entitled ‘Strapped Americans.” It 
dealt with an exasperating kind of a 
swindler who preys principally upon 
Americans stationed in London. 

There is another very exasperating 
kind of man who steals what is more 
valuable than money, and that is time. 
i call this brand of individual **The Fu- 
tile Man.” You can do nothing for 
him, or with him. He is hopeless, and 
the law does not allow you to kill him. 

My experience shows me that there 
isa kind of man with a wabbly brain 
who doesn’t know quite what God put 
him in this world for. 

When you ask him what he can do, 
as he has applied to you for some sort 
of a situation, he answers, quite cheer- 
fully: “Oh! Ican turn my hand to al- 
most anything.” 

Now, I want to state right here, to 
the boys and to the young men who do 
me the honor of reading what 1 write, 
that the man who can do everything is 
not worth a cent. There is no place 
for him on this earth, and the earth 
does not need him. 

My advice to boys is this: Make up 
your minds not todo everything, but 
to do one thing, and that thing partic- 
ularly well. This is an age of special- 
ists. The man whocan dig a ditch, the 
man who can plane a board, the man 
who can lay one brick on another, or 
the man who can compose an opera, is 
the man who is needed, and who will 
get along in this world. 

The futile man is willing and ready 
to turn his hand to anything, and con- 
sequently he comes up and bothers me 
and other busy men to find something 
for him to do. 

One pathetic fact about the futile 
man is his willingness to work. His 
nebulous brain, howéver, has never 
taught him the stern fact that he must 
do some one thing well and not fool 
away his time doing everything badly. 
Then he must storm the citadels where 
that particular thing is being done un- 
til he gets it todo, and, when he has 
got his situation, he must do his work 
so well that his employer cannot afford 
to do without him. 

I give here a conversation which has 
no particular point to it and whose 
only merit is that it isa fair specimen 
of some hundreds like it that I have 
taken part in. 

My office boy brought in to me the 
other day the card of a man whose 
name I hada dim recollection of hav- 
ing seen somewhere before. There 
was a vague something away back in 
my mind, asif I had read a book by a 
man of that name, but as I had useless- 
ly lost so much time of late in seeing 
people, I said to the boy: 

“Ask him what he wants,” 

“He refuses to say what his business 
is,” answered the boy. 

“Very well, go and tell him that he 
must say what his business is before I 
will see him.” 

After a few moments the boy re- 
turned, saying: ‘‘He says he knows 
you, but that perhaps you won't re- 
a him. He says he’s from Amer- 

“Oh, very well, then,” I said, “show 
him in.” 


The moment he came in 1 remem- 





bered him. Some three months before 
he had called on me and wasted the 
best part of an afternoon while I ex- 
plained to him that I had no situation 
to give him and I did not know anyone 
who wanted a handy man who could do 
everything. 

He placed his hat on a table, his um- 
brella in a corner and greeted me with 
great cordiality. A happy, optimistic 
air pervaded his manner toward me, 
making one feel a cynical brute for not 
being able to place him in a pleasant 
and lucrative situation at once. 

“T see that you donotremember me,” 
he said. 

“Oh! yes, I do,” I replied. 
you found a situation yet?” 

“No, notyet; but I havetwo or three 
people looking out for me, and I have 
no doubt I will land on my feet yet all 
right. You see there are so many 
things I could do. I can do a little 
shorthand, and have worked the type- 
writer a bit. I am a good salesman, 
and understand three or four lines of 
business. I can keep books, and under- 
stand banking, so some of my friends, 
I have no doubt, will soon place me. I 
just dropped in now toseeif you had 
happened to hit on anything, anything 
in the reporting line on some of the 
dailies, for instance.” 

“I told you when you were here be- 
fore that I don’t know anybody con- 
nected with any daily if London, and 
at the same time! thirk that I venti- 
lated my theory that no man can help 
any man but himself.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied cheerfully, ‘‘but 
a wordin the right place often puts a 
man in a good situation. It’s all Tom- 
my Rot to say that situations don’t go 
by favor.” 

“They don’t,” I replied. 

“Well, I’ve knocked aropnd the world 
too much to believe that. There’s 
Blank. Now, couldn’t you give mea 
letter of introduction to him?” He 
mentioned a well-known literarv man 
wuo had recently acquired a paper of 
his own. 

“I never give letters of introduction 
to anybody. I never use a letter of 
introduction myself, so I don’t see why 
I should inflict them on my friends. 
Besides, I know that Blank has ten ap- 
plications a day for situations, and 
more than that when he has luck. All 
the situations he has to-fill are filled, so 
a letter will do you no good.” 

“T’d be willing to try it,” said the 
young man; “it isn’t much to write*a 
letter that may help a fellow, now is 
it?” 

“But you forget that 1 don’t know 
pouatall I can’t conscientiously rec- 
ommend a man that I know nothing 
about.” . 

“Well, I suppose you are right, but it 
seems a little hard from my point of 
view. I'll drop in and see him and teil 
him that Iam a friend of yours. You 
wouldn’t object to that, I suppose?” 

“Oh, I object to nothing. Try it if 
you think it will do you any good. I 
may warn you, though, that he is not 
such a fool as 1 am, and that you may 
find it a little difficult to drop in.” 

The young man laughed. “I am not 
so easily discouraged as you may im- 
agine. I called up here several times 
during the last three months and thev 
told me you were away, but I didnt 
believe them.” 

“l was away.” 

“Really; where?” 

“I was in Switzerland.” 

“And did you have a good time?” 

“I didn’t go to have a good time; I 
went to work.” 

“Oh, is that a fact?” 

**Yes.” ° 

“‘Why, I should think that there could 
be no better place to work than right 
here.” 

“You are mistaken. There are too 
many interruptions. Too many people 
com: up to see me on too many sub- 
jects about which I have very little in- 
terest.” 

“That’s bad. Now, I would think 
that it would be easy enough to keep 
anyone out—that is, anyone that you 
really did not want te see.” 

“It is a difficult matter. 
on one pretext or another.’ 

“Well, why don’t you tell them 
straight out that you are busy and 
can’t talk with them? I sboald tell 
them to go.” 

“It seems a brutal thing to do, and I 
have never been able to work myself 
up to it.” 

“Then I would give them a pretty 
plain hint that they were in the way.” 

**As how, for instance?” 


‘‘Tlave 


They get in 








“Well, there’s a dozen ways. I would | 


say that I was so busy that I had no 
time to talk.” ‘ 

“That is nearly always the case. For 
instance, here are a logof proofs that 
I must do and the boy is waiting for 
them in the next room. The printers 
are waiting for him, and so, you see, 
when I neglect my work I keep a whole 
procession idle. It isn’t only my time 
that is wasted, but the time of a lot of 
innocent people.” 

‘That's it, exactly. But couldn’t I 
help you on the proofs? I can read 
proofs like a house on fire.” 

**Proofs are like salvation—every man 
must work out his own. They have 
been read carefully enough by the pro- 
fessional proof reader. I am guing over 
them to try to mitigate the original bad 
English.” 

“Couldn’t I help you on that?” 

“I’m afraid not. My theory—I think 
I mentioned it to you before—is that no 
one can help a man but himself.” 

“Well, remember that I am always 
ready to lend a hand if you want me 
ta” 


I have already taken up a great deal 
of space in setting down this purpose 
less talk. There is little use of giving 
any more. He talked on and on while 
I nervously fingered the waiting proofs. 
At last he said that he was afraid he 
must go. He would drop in later, he 
added, and if anything turned up— 
—Luke Sharp, in Detroit Free Press. 


A HUNTRESS OF INDIA. 








Mrs. A. W. Salmon, wife of an of- 
ficer in the Indian police, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the few ladies 
who havesought for and found a genu- 
ine man-eating tiger and laid the king of 
the jungle low, unaided by hunters of 
the sterner sex. Mrs. Salmon has had 
the pleasure of bagging two of these 
fierce ‘brutes, and has also shot a 
panther and any number of smaller 
fry, such as jackals and deer. 

Mrs. Salmon is at present visiting 
some old friends in San Francisco, and 
told a reporter the story of how she 
shot and killed a ten-foot man eater up 
in the Nilgherry hills, in the Madras 
district. 

“I first went to India in 1883, and 
during the seven years of my stay 
there I traveled nearly all the time. 
My husband was continually on the 
move, and I was always with him when 
possible. 





“Before I went to India I passed two 
years in the western part of the United 
States, and I had learned to use a rifle 
pretty well, and I often tried my skill 
on jackals; deer and such animals as we 
met on our trips from place to place 
through the jungle. The h.lls arouhd 
the sanitarium are covered with heavy 
brush and long grass, and as a rule are 
rather free from tigers, but that sum- 
mer the heat was so great that, like 
ourselves, the big man-eaters sought 
the hil's, and soon after we got setticed 
down the natives began to bring in 
stories of tigers which had been seen 
in the vicinity. 

“My favorite weapon was an A meri- 
can Winchester repeating rifle—one of 
those 44-caliber guns which seem to be 
a favorite with American hunters. Be- 
sides this I had a heavier rifle—also a 
Winchester—and it was with this rifle 
that I bagged my big tiger. 

“During the summer of 1886 a party 
of my husband’s friends, who were 
stopping at the Ootacamund sanitari- 
um, ‘way up in the Nilgherry hills, in- 
vited us up on a visit, and, as the heat 
in the lower country was simply ter- 
rific, we gladly accepted the invitation. 
Little was thought of the story until 
one morning when the mail carrier 
failed to appear, and when a little 
leather pouch in which he carried his 
letters and his stick of bells used to 
scare away wild animals in the jungle 
were found in the road about eight 
miles from. the sanitarium, the gentle- 
men began to clean up their guns and 
talk tiger. 

“Several hunting parties went out, 
but in+pite of the most thorough scarch 
not asingle tiger could be found, and 
then the excitement beyan to die down. 
The birthday of one of the gentlemen 
was celebrated by a picnic to a spot on 
the banks of the Pycarra river about 
twelve miles from the sanitarium, 
where we intended staying a week. 
The camp, which consisted of seven 
tents, was set up in the wildest spot 
imaginable, and we had a very pleasant 
time until the fourth day, when Capi. 
Rays, who went out gunning with an- 
other gentleman, had the misfortune 
to fall in a hullah and injure himself 
so badly that he could not get out. His 
compavion hurried back to camp for 
assistance, and as the scene of the ac- 
cident was not mcre than half a mile 
frpm the camp, all the gentlemen went 
along, leaving the ladies in care of a 
couple of men servants. 

“Thinking that hot water wight be 
required when Capt. Rays was brought 
to camp, one of the ladies sent An- 
thony, one of theservants, to the river, 
not more than one hundred yards 
away, to fill awater jar. A few mo- 
ments after the servant had started we 
were startled by a wild cry for help, 
and then all was quiet again. Think- 
ing that the man had been attacked by 
a jackal, I seized my heaviest gun and 
ran down the path toward the river. 
The low brush hid everything from my 
sight, until I had reached a point about 
twenty yards from the river, and there 
I saw something that made me tremble 
with fear. 

“There on the bank of the river lay 
poor Anthony, and by his side, licking 
the blood from her paws, was a big tig- 
ress. Forafew moments thesight fair- 
ly froze my blood, and then a sense of 
personal danger and the thought that 
I should be the next victim, filled my 
brain. Uptothis time I forgot that [ 
had a rifle in my hand, and then came 
a wild desire to iry my skill, with the 
tigress as a target. All thought of 
what the result would be should I 
shoot and miss or only wound the big 
man-eater fled from my mind as I saw 
the terrible brute pic« up the body of 
the serye-t, an’, aftor to':ing a few 
Steps, put it down again and eager!y 
lick the blood that fiowed from tix 
wounds made by its sharp, cruel teeth. 

“As gently as possible I drew back 
the hammer and raised the rifle to my 
shoulder, and taking aim directly at 
the tigress’ ear 1 pulled the trigger. 
As the report rang out it seemed to me 
as if a score of hungry tigers sprang at 
me from every roc and bush, but this 
passed away in an instant, and after 
reloading the rifle I took a look at the 
tigress. She was still stretched besid 
the body of the man, but the powerful 
limbs were motionless, the head 
Was resting on the man’s thigh. That 
I had killed the animal at the first shot 
never entered my head, and I sent a 
couple more t 


and 


shots into its body as fast 
but the first shot had settled 
the business. 


as could, 


sultan of Hyderabad, bagged a hand- 
some pan ther and a spotted dter, and a 
few days after I received a check for 
one hundred and fifty rupees asa bounty 
for killing the tigers and the panther.“ 
—San Francisco Examiner. 


WINTHROP’S ROMANCE. 





“Miss Garland, my daughter—Lieut. 
Winthrop.” 

The tall, handsome officer bowed low 
over the tiny hand extended to him. 

“Delighted, lam sure, to make your 
acquaintance, Miss Garland. All the 
boys have been talking so much about 
you that I feel I almost know you” 

“Lieut. Winthrop,” turning toward 


flattery, as surely in two weeks you 
hare had time to make my acquaint- 
ance, if you were so desirous of it.” 

‘True, but then you see [ only re- 
turned a day ago.” 

As he spoke the band played the 
march for supper, and, offering his arm, 
Lieut. Winthrop led his partner from 
the ballroom. 

Lieut. Will Winthrop was one of the 
most popular officers of the—th. Al- 
though but twenty-eight, he had been 
in many campaigns, and was now on 
leave, spending his time at that most 
delightful place, Point Comfort. 

Miss Daisy Garland was one of the 
belles of the place. She was nota tall, 
stately ‘‘society” woman, but an im- 
pulsive southern girl. She was the 
only child of a millionaire orange plan- 
tation holder. Having been educated 
in Virginia, she had been in society but 
ashort time, yet was already one of 
the most sought after and favored girls 
in the place. 

Two days after the ball Winthrup 
might have been seen slowly strolling 
up toward the pretty cottage Mr. Gar- 
land had hired for tne time he and his 
daughter were to spend at Point Com- 
fort. If anyone had told Will he was 
going to see his pretty partner of the 
ball he would have politely told him he 
was crazy. Oh, no! his praiseworthy 
intention was to have a cozy talk with 
Mr. Garland about the least romantic 
subject, financial news. 

Although very few knew it, Lieut. 
W. Winthrop had a snug little fortune 
invested in the far north. Ever since 
his cadet days he had laid aside part of 
the generous allowance his father sent 
him. 

“Of course,” Winthrop soliloquized 
as he went along, ‘everyone thinks 
just because there is a pretty girl here 
I come to see her, but I will show them 
the contrary.” 

As he arrived at this conclusion he 
marched up the steps and gave a de- 
termined pull at the great lion’s head 
that served asa knocker. A trim maid 
servant opened the door and to.d him 
the master was out, but she had orders 
to ask the lieutenant in when he called, 
as Mr. Garland had left a message. 

Even as she spoke the parlor door 
was pushed open and Miss Daisy ap- 
peared. 

“Ah! Mr.—I mean,” with a pretty 
blush and smile, “‘Lieut. Winthrop, so 
you have come at last,” und she put 
out her dainty hand, which was cor- 
dially clasped in his for a moment. 

‘‘Papa waited until a few minutes 
ago for you and instructed me to keep 
you if you came until his return. You 
can see him at the club if you care to 
go there, but I am quite alone and will 
be very pleased not to have to wait 
alone,” she continued, pleasantly. 

“Well, Miss Garland, if I won’t in- 
terrupt you reading, for I see you have 
been quite studious by the book you 
earry, I wili wait for Mr. Garland here.” 

As Will followed his hostess in he 
could hardly conceal his surprise at the 
beauty of the drawing-room. The 
wails were hung in the palest 
rose color. Great lounging chairs and 
tiny gilt ones stood around in an in- 
viting way. The table was covered 
with magazines, and a handsome book- 
case was well filled with the choicest 
literature. Everywhere was the evi- 
dence of refined taste. 

Each stand was loaded down with 
flowers. Great hardy jacks crowded 
out the dainty tea roses, while violets 


him coquettishly, ‘I think that is pnre | 


himself upon a lounge and lay musing 
in the darkness Now that he was 
ready to test his faith he was not quite 
so confident. 

“Suppose she refusesme? But, great 


hasn't she shown she likes me? Per- 
haps,” but he put the thought aside as 
preposterous. No, of course Lane 
| couldn't be on the same errand as him- 
| self 
| Atlast! The hail clock sweetly and 
| clearly rang out eight strokes. It was 
| time to go. How well he recalled the 
pretty picture Daisy made the first time 
| he saw her in her own home. Hastily, 
joyously he mounts the steps of her 
house arel smiles to hear the resound- 
ing noise his energetic knock has made. 
| The door is opened as before by the 
trim servant, but this time she shows 
| him into the parlor at once. Winthrop 
| never forgot the picture as the draw- 
|ing-room door opened. Daisy 
lounging in an 
fire. Near her on a footstool was one 
of her most cons‘ant visitors, Arthur 
Scott. 

Lane was leaning on the heavily 
carved mantel, talking easily with 
both. The firelight glittered on Daisy’s 
hair, bNnging out the golden tints and 
making her simple white gown rosy 
red. This evening she was attired in 
a soft white silk, and hearts-ease was 
her only ornament—a bunch at her 
waist and throat. 

As she rises to greet Will he notices 





was 


@ moment with his hostess Will turns 
to Lane and both his outstretched 


him. 

A couple of hours passed pleasantly, 
and then Scott rose to go. 
Daisy left the room Herbert Lane 
turned quickly to Winthrop and ex- 
claimed: 

“Old fellow, you will help me, won't 
you? So glad I explained everything 
in my letter—saves bother now, and 
Daisy is so pleased.” 

Winthrop stared stupidly at Herbert 
and gasped: ‘‘What, for heaven’s sake, 
are you driving at? Whatletter ds you 
mean?” 

It was now Lane’s turn to look 
amazed. “You don’t mean to tell me 
you never got my letter? Why, Daisy 
Was always writing how kind you were 
to her, and I thought it was on that ac- 
count.” 

“Speak quickly, Herb!” exclaimed 
Will. “Before she comes back. How 
dare you call her Daisy? What right 
have you, I say?” 

“Why, man, the best in the world, 
for—for she is my wife.” 

“Your wife? Your—your wife? 
You're fooling. Herbert, say you are, 
for I love her.” 

For a moment he spoke as if dazed, 
then sank on a chair and covered his 
face with his hands. Just then Daisy 
appeared in the doorway. She looked 
in amazement from one to the other, 
then as Will raised bis head and she 
saw the direst misery in his eyes she 
came swiftly forward. 

He sees the face of the girl he loves, 


happiness gone. 
*“Go, Daisy dear, leave him to me.” 
Then as Will’s face again falls on his 


When Daisy had gone, Lane told 
everything. How he had loved Daisy 
for years, but could not get her father’s 
consent, until, taking matters 
their own hands, they had married se- 
cretly. ‘ 

When Lane found that Mr. Garland 
intended to bring his daughter to Puint 
Comfort he told Daisy to make friends 
with Winthrop and he would write a 
letter to Will explaining all. Andthat 
was the letter Winthrop never re- 
ceived. 


father, and had wanted Will to say 
good word for him 
too glad to have a friend who knew 
her secret, and so showed a marked 





nestled lovingly in their bed of leaves. 
Near the window stood Daisy’s favorite | 
chair, and the second volume of the | 
book she stiil held in her hand, thrown | 
carelessly on the floor, showed she had | 
left her nook hastily | 


As Will took in these details his eye 





“Upon making sure that the animal | 

. , . ° | 

was dead I turned to walk back to the] 
tents, when I beard tl of a] 


e scream 
tiger cat, which seemed to come 
some brush a short distance 
river. Iam very foolish to say it. i 
I don’t tink a dozen tigers could hav 
frightene me then, and I at once 
started toward the. spot from where | 
the cries came. At first I could see} 


nothing, but aiter a close search, dur- 
ing which I took care not to venture 
too close to the bushes, I caught sight 
of a hali-grown tiger cub crouch- 
ing in the grass and eyeing me asif 
waiting for me to get a little closer. I 
was then rather too close for comfort. 
and I quickly raised the rifle and fired. 
‘The cub was facing me and the bul- 
let glanced from its forehead and only 
partially stunned it. The tiger dropped 
to the ground flat and then rose to its 
feet, but instead of rushing for me, as 1 
expected it to do, it began to walk 
away. This gave me a good show at its 
side and I fired again. The tiger fell, 
rose and then tried to rush at me, but 
its strength was gone, and bsfore it had 
taken a dozen steps it sank to the 
ground and rolled over on its side. 
‘The noise of the shooting was heard 
by my husband, who hurried back to 
camp, wondering what was the matter. 
Learning from the other ladies that I 
had gone out alone and that the shoot- 
ing had taken place down near the 
river, he hurried down and met me on 
the way. He was fairly horrified when 
I pointed to the dead cub and could 
hardly believe his eyes, but when I 
told him the mother had kiiled poor 
Anthony and that her body and that 
of our poor servant were lying on the 
bank of the river, he was speechless 
with surprise. He took me back to 
camp, and when the other gentleman ar- 
rived with Capt. Hays and the story of 
my encounter with two tigers was 
told it was decided to break camp at 
once and return to the sanitarium. 
‘Poor Anthony was buried, and the 
tigers were skinned and the trophies, 
with heads and claws attached, were 
sent to Madras and placed on exhibi- 
tion. The notoriety | gained was any- 
thing but pleasant, and made me sorry 
that I had ever learned to handle a rifle. 
“After that I got an invitation to join 
every hunting party got up in that pari 
of the country and was bothered to 
death by newspaper men, who would 
persist in having me tell the story a 
dozen times a week. 
“Six weeks after I bagged my tigers 
I, while out with a party got up by the 





rested upon Daisy. To him she was} 
the sweetest picture in the room. Her| 
dark, curly hair was pushed carelessly | 


back from her white forehead, and her 


hands were clasped behind her head as 
she leaned back in a big chair talking 
lazily to Winthrop. One tiny boot was 
thrust forward and tapped the floor | 
| gently as she spoke. A few pale roses 
vere fastened to the white folds of he: 
collar, and one nestled in the dark 
masses of her hair 
Mr. Garland did not come in until 


five o'clock, so although Will had come | 
intending to stay ony an hour, it was | 
well past six when he walked back *o 
his hotel. In his mind he saw the 
pretty face he had just left. a 

The next day Mr. Garland left for a 
short stay at his home in Virginia. 
Will had a cordial invitation to step in 
any time and see his daughter. After 
his last visit Winthrop thought he had 
done his duty and stayed away three 
whole days. On the fourth he recon- 
sidered Mr. Garland’s invitation, and 
on the fifth yielded. 

Then began again the old story of 
Eve tempting Adam. After his fall 
Winshrop was a constant visitor at the 
Garland’s pretty home. Soon it became 
known to every one that the handsome 
lieutenant was a suitor for the hand of 
the southern beauty. Every day 
promptly at two Winthrop would ap- 
pear on his well-groomed horse, leading 
a pretty bay by the bridle. In a few 
minutes Daisy would step out in her 
stylish habit, and off they would ride. 

About two months after Lieut. 
Winthrop was sitting in a large arm- 
chair before the fire and evidently in 
deep thought. Suddenly he addressed 
the fire thus: 

“See here, old man, you're in love. 
No use denying it. Here you sit 
grumbling and wondering what to do, 
and there is only one course for you to 
take. Bless her heart, she has always 
seemed glad to see me whenever I 
came. Yes! by George, I willtry my 
fate to-night.” 

After making resolution W.il 
put on his hatand wentout Strolling 
into the club he found a square white 
envelope addressed in the hand he 
knew so well. 

“I shall be very glad to have you 
spend the evening with us, as papa is 
coming home”—so ran Miss Garland’s | 
nete—‘“‘and he is to bring a particular 
friend, Mr. Lane, to spend a few days 
with us.” 

Will’s face flushed with pleasure as 
he strode away whistling. Promptly 
at seven he was dressed and waiting. 
Having some time to spare he threw 





this 





| Leave 


| gazed 


tummed in.” 


her. 
When Lane had finished, Will stood 


up and grasping Herbert's hands said | 
| nobly: 


‘*Herb, dear fellow, I will do my best. 
me alone and I will see her 
father, and congratulate your—your 
wife for me.” 

As Lane left him Will sat down and 
around wearily. What bright 
dreams had come ind gone in this little 
parlor, but now all was over. 

He touched the bell and asked to see 
Mr. Garland. Huw he pleaded his 
friend’s cause, Or what he said, I never 
knew; however, he must have done his 
best, for Mr. Garland forgave 
got. The 
a note of invitation to Winthrop to 
spend the day at their house. He never | 
came or got the note, for he had left 
for the north the night before. 

When he reached New York he wrote 
to Daisy, bis first and last letter, and 
that was a note of congratulation. To 
Lane he wrote more briefly, as follows: 

“DEAR HERBERT: Do not think lenvy you 
your bappiness, for oc: all men on earth you 
most deserve it; but 1 could not stay and see 
her day by day. When I left the house that 
night, and had to leave without her, the only 
woman I «.cr loved, it was never to return. 
Give your wife my heartiest congratulations, 
and tell her for me if I could not have her she 
is married to the very man I would have chosen 
Believe me, old friend, yours faithfully, 

“WILL WINTHROP.’ 
—Chicago Journal 





Artless Childhood. 

One of the artless and attractive 
characteristics of children is their easy 
intimacy with Heaven and the Deity. 
When a little mite at Sunday-school or 
out of it, indeed, is asked a question 
whose answer is beyond him he is very 
apt to fall back upon the Maker of 
Heaven and earth, often with most 
amusing incongruity. A little girl who 
wanted to go out and play one Sunday 
recently was told she might sit on the 
stoop but could not go into the street. 
She trundled her little chair out ac- 
cordingly, but at the end of a few min- 
utes trundled it back again. ‘‘There 
is nobody out there but Dod,” she an- 
nounced, “and I tan’t see him, so I 


Another little girl, a six-year-old, 
who could not play a note, seated her- 
self at the piano to entertain a caller 
waiting for her mother. 

“Shall I play for you?” she inquired, 
with much affectation of manner. 
“Would you Jike to hear a waltz?” 

“Yes,” replied the visitor, ‘‘very 
much. What can you play?” 

“Well,” was the answer, with a com- 
placent toss of the head, “I can play 
two or three, but my favorite waltz is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.”— Waverley. 





—A helping word to one in trouble is 
often like a switch on a railroad, track 


Scott! she is no coquette, and, then, | 


easy chair before the | 


that her eyes are very bright and she | 
appears very nervous. After speaking | 


hands are caught in a warm clasp by | 


As soon as | 


into | 


Bat now he (Herbert) had a good po- |of the Seine re 
sition and bad come to confess to her 
| 


preference for Will's society to that of | after 
any of the other men that flocked about | the city has 1 


}exercise of a 


| A medical 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 


—The name most whispered as the 
strongest candidate for pope to suc 
ceed Leo XIII. is Monsignore Dominico 
Jacobini, the papal nuncio in Lisbon. 

—A wheelbarrow which was pre- 
sented to the Salvation Army in an 
English town is used to take the col- 
lection in, and the novelty secures quite 
large contributions. 


—The mayor of Toronto claims that 
in the recent vote on Sunday street 
cars the majority of 1.000 against them 
‘*vould have been 5,000 but for ‘‘person- 
ations” of the dead and absent and de- 
layed citizens on the polling list 

--Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne 
who died recently at Wilberforce, O., 
was the oldest bishop the Methodist 
church has ever had, either in age or 
in length of service. He was born in 
Charleston, 8S. C., February 24, 1811. 


—The new bishop of Massachusetts, 
Dr. Lawrence, resides on Common- 
wealth avenue, Boston, and just around 
the corner is the former home of his 
predecessor, the late Bishop Brooks, 
which is occupied by Dr. Donald, the 
new rector of Trinity. 


in the reading-room of the British 
museum is 651 each day. The attend- 
ance in the library and sculpture gal- 
lery has been less this year than usual, 
but the number of visitors to the mu- 
seum shows an 
last vear. 
—The library of Syracuse university 
is receiving valuable additions every 
month. So far during this college 
year 1,119 volumes and 1,679 pamphlets 
| have been added. Among these is in- 
| eluded the smill scientific library of 
| the late Dr. J. G. Brown, for many 
| years professor of chemistry and phys- 


ics in the university. 


| 

| -—The average number of students 
increase of 50,000 over 
| 


| 


—The annual award of the prizes 
given by the Engineering News of 
| New York city, for the best theses sub- 
mitted by students graduating from 
any engineering school in America has 
just been announced. The first prize 
goes to two gradutes from Dartmouth 
| college, H. E. Abbott and Edwin J. 
Morrison, for a thesis on “Cement Test- 
ing.” The second prize was taken by 
F. W. Clay, of Richmond, Ky., a Cornell 
man. 

—Eton college has just celebrated, 
with much rejoicing, the four hundred 
and fifty-second anniversary of its 
foundation. It owes its origin to King 
Henry VI., who provided from his own 
purse the funds for the erection of the 
buildings, endowed the school, framed 
a charter for it, and, in order that it 
should not lack scholars, caused thir- 
ty-five of the Winchester boys to be 
transferred to Eton. The college 
buildings, which were erected in 1440, 
are still in a wonderful state of preser- 
vation. 

—The late Bishop Brooks, whose ‘'Ser- 
mons Preached in English Churches” is 
one of the best-known volumes, is to 
have a memorial in St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, the official church of the 
house of commons. The memorial will 
very likely take the form of a window, 





all her pretty color gone and all her| worthy to rank beside the Raleigh and 
Will tries to speak, | Milton windows, both of which have 
but Lane comes gently to her and says: | been erected by Americans. 


Close to 
| the side of the abbey is St. Margaret's 
|church, a little Westminster in itself, 


hands, she bends softly and giving|so illustrious are the dead who lie 
Winthrop one quick kiss hurries away. | buried within the church's venerable 


walls. The rector of St. Margaret's is 
Archdeacon Farrar, who was one of the 
learned bishop’s most intimate friends. 

—The Presbyterian church in Paris 
has emerged victorious from a_ pro- 
tracted legal conflict with the city au- 
thorities. The French law gives Chris- 
tian sects a grant from the state in 
proportion to their numbers, and, in 
view of the high cost of living in the 
vapital, an extra sum is allowed to min- 
|isters of religion residing in Paris for 
their lodging expenses. The prefect 
fused to honor the draft 
of the Presbyterian consistory, on the 


d 4) ground that their balance sheet did 
Daisy was only | 


not prove its necessity. The church 
|}contended that such a condition was 
j}mever contemplated by the law, and 
exhausting every legal process 
een compeled to pay the 


sum of 170,000 frances a year, together | 


| with arrears. 


BLOOD POISONING 

paper commits itself to 
the statement that many lives are 
“ach year in consequence of the lack of 


lost 


little common sense re- 


| specting simple cuts or wounds of the 


and for- | 
next morning Mrs. Lane sent |} 





—an inch between wreck and smooth- 
rolling prosverity.—H. W. Beecher. 


hands or other Several! 
have lately been recorded of inquests 
relating to persons who have died from 
blood poisoning arising from small cuts 
on the hands. The history in all of 
these cases varies but little, and is 
practically the same. A man, for ex- 
ample, while working at 
even while carrying out the simple de- 
tail of cutting a piece of bread. re- 
smalicut onthe hand. The 
injury is so trivial that anything 
is considered good enough with 
which to stop the bleeding, and, this 
end having been attained, no more is 
thought of it. The amall wound is left 
to take care of itself, and is exposed to 
all sorts of filthiness and sources of in- 
fection. By good iuck nothing may 
happen, but the publiv would do well 
to bear in mind that trom the most 
trivial injury to the skin acute scepti- 
caemia may supervene, and may rapid- 
ly be followed by a fatal termination. 
By thorough attention to cleanliness 
the untoward consequences of a wound 
liable to become infected can be eventu- 
ally prevented; ou the other hand, 
when the septicuemic attack has de- 
clared itseif. as a rule, little can be 
done by the surgeen to stem the viru- 
lence with which it develops. It should, 
therefore, be burne in mind that so 
long as wounds, however small, remain 
unhe:led the risk of contracting blood 
poisoning will always be present. —De- 
troit Free Press. 


parts. causes 


his trade, or 


ceives a 


Good for Silence and Secrecy. 

At a competitive trial of skill be- 
tween telegraph operators, absurdly 
called a tournanent, which took place 
last month, one of the most-interesting 
features was a test of the capacity of a 
receiving machine known as the “‘audi- 
son”—a small in#trument fitted to the 
head of the operator, giving a sound 
which, although perfectly distinct to 
him, is wholly inaudible to anyone 
else. It is high time that the use of « 
receiving instrument of this charac- 
ter hecame general in the télegraphic 
servi Under the present condition 
of affairs it is almost literally true thai 
he who runs mayread. Hundreds of 
telegraphic stations in hotels, railroad 
depots and other equally public places 
are equipped with noisy sounders, en- 
abling every message that goes over 
the wire, to or from that or any other 
station, to be read by any person with- 
in hearing who is able tedoso. Itisa 
state of affairs which calls loudly for 
immediate reform.—Engineering Mag- 
azine. 
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: TOBACCO. ; 
Abstract of the Annual Statement 


TNA INSURANCE 0. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
On the 31st day of December, 1893, made fo the 
. STATE OF MAINE. 


Incorporated 1819. 
Commenced Business 1819. 


W.-H. Kive 
Secretar 


Capital Paid Up In Cash, $4,000,000.00. 








Wo. B. CLARK, 
President. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1893 


Rea) Estate owned by the Com 
. $225,000.00 
36,000.00 


the Company, market value 9,098.1 24.00 





Loans secured by Collaterals 5,600.00 
Cash in the Company’s princi 
pal office and in bank... .. 726,960.93 
Interest due and accrued . 905.45 
Premiums in due course of col 
lection ie . 715,076.20 
| Aggregate of all the admitted 
| Assets of the Company at 
their actual value. o% $10,807 666.64 
LIABILITIES, Dec. 31, 1893 
| Net amount of Unpaid Losses 
and Claims canine ee $519,780.58 
| Amount required to safely re 
insure all outstanding risks 142,31 
All other demands against the 
Company, viz: Commissions 
| ete ° 134,054 
Total amount of Liabilities, ex 
cept Capital Stock and Net 
Surplus $3,796,7 
Capital actually paid up in Cas! 4,000,000 
Surplus beyond Capital 10,9 
Aggregate amount of Liabili 
ties, including Net Surplus. . $10,807 ,6¢ 


Macomber, Farr & Co., Agts., Auguata. 
LT. B hby & Son, Agts., Waterville 
W. B. Neal, Agt., Gardiner. 
A. M. Bradley & Son, Agts., 
Sts 


Vassalbore 


UMPT| 


Regular Sizes3 





Sarsaparilla 


is only a pleasant sounding name for 
a disease fighter. The ingredients not 
mentioned accomplish all the good 1 
sults. Hence we stick to the old namé 
L. F. Atwood’s Medicine for our 
blood purifier and it does the good work 
just the same. ‘ The proof of the pud 
ding is in the eating.”’ 


35 cents a bottle everywhere. 





UNITED STATES 


{>= 


PROVINGE POSTAGE STAMPS. 


I pay the best prices for the early issues of 
United States, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
New Foundland and Canada postage stamp» 
I prefer to have them on the original enve 
opes and will allow postage on the rarer va 
rieties sent to me in this condition 

Now is the time tolook over old papers and 
correspondence in search of treasures 

Send for price list of United States stamps 
which also contains a description of the ear'y 
issues and will enable you to identify thé 
stamps 3 

Special prices given for Province Stamps 

Correspondence solicited. 

J. E. BADGER, 
Maine Farmer Office, Augusta, Me 


AUCUSTA SAVINCS BANK. 


ORGANIZED LN 1848 


Assets, Nov. 1, 1892, $5,955,862.60. 
‘ Surplus, $450,000. 


TrustTeErs—Wm. 8. Badger, Artemas Libbey 
J. H. Manley, L. C. Cornish, Lendal! Titcom! 
Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. he 
Interest paid or credited in account on 
first Wednesday of February and August 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 
Especial privileges afforded to Executors 
dministrators, Guardians, Trustees, marric® 
women and minors. 
e~ EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer 


an P Wanted Eiberal Galery Peld 
Athome orto travel. Team fursishe? 
free. FP. 0, VICKERY, Auguste, > 
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Horse Department. 


road horses this year. 


~ Breed for 

pon't let the year go by without breed- 
»the s nnd mares. In 1898 to 1900 
al Its will be wuateil, 


the co} , 
ey clear of man or beast having 
siec: 
+q single idea. Such are unsafe to 
puta > 
follow 01 ride be hind. 
oue” . ea 
rhe Farm r cireul: ates among the 
“se . 
reeders and farmers of Maine, and its 
0 . 
yertising as well as reading columns 
ad e 
are closely s¢ -anned. 
é ee ae 
Are the colts getting their regulaf ex- 
ercise? Now is the golden opportunity 


for breeders while there is leisure from 
ther cares. Early education goes far 
: rds insuring an intelligent horse at 


towa 
maturity. 
_———— 
Look to it that the brood mares have 
vegetables at frequent intervals. Keep 


them in good growing condition, the 
skin soft ‘and relaxed. Avoid all ex- 
tremes. Promote the vigor of the foal 
by attention to the vigor of the dam. 


Breed every mare this season whose 
colt, three or four years old, would sell 
to-day in the market at a fair price. Un- 
jess she can produce this class of stock 
the experiment will hardly pay. If she 
is of the size and type called for, then, 


with care in mating, the colts should go 


4 step higher. 





The dems and for matched pairs, show- 
ing a little speed, grows every year, and 
it seems aS though but little effort was 
being made to meet it. The man who 
devotes himself to this work, having an 
appreciation of market demands, may be 
sure of quick sales at» paying prices. 
Matched pairs are W anted. 


\ well known trotting horse man de- 
clares “that breeders of horses must stop 
rowing sheep and get size and sub- 
stance.” The severest contentions heard 
come from the ranks of tke horse 
breeders who realize how everything has 
been made subservient to speed, and that 
a change is called for. 


Among the coming sires of Maine we 
would rank Sidnut, the 16 hand four year 
old owned by H. Wesley Hutchins, 
Auburn. He has size, style, carriage and 
breeding, and if he can transmit what is 
wanted, as he should, there is no question 
as to his future. Have an eye on him 
and his colts. 





Red Wilkes has proved himself a sire 
of prepotent powers and his sons are 
showing themselves capable of repro- 
ducing their inherent powers. Among 
these may be mentioned Messenger 
Wilkes w hose worth as a sire of trotters 
und high class roadsters is recognized 
and whose services should be in demand 


the coming season. 
The Horse Review says: “If one 
esn't care, so he gets something that 
wm “go long,” he can afford to be in- 


rent, | 


must breed for it, if he hopes to get} . d 
? I | the following: 


ything like uniformity. It is 
is mmentary on the science (?) of 
that the ordinary breeder must 
iis suckling to know whether 


otter or a pacer.” 


True economy calls for a wise expen- 
liture of money where there is promise 
When, for aszy reason 
i industry is lacking push the same to 


i sure returns, 
the front. No business to-day can sup- 
port itself without the assistance of the 
Breeders who are wise 
will increase rather than relax their ef- 
forts to win public attention by judicious 
advertising. 


public press. 


As winter progresses and the horses 
and colts are exercised the superiority of 
Maine stock grows apace, and sales are 
becoming frequent and at good prices. 
No one locality is especially favored 
but the good ones are found all over the 
State and in the stables of the farmers 
48 well as larger breeders, thus substanti- 
ating the claim made for the character 
of brood mares out upon the farms. 


In selecting stallions, let good judg- 
ment rather than fancy dictate the 
choice. Breed for size and substance, 
rather than speed, and breed to a horse 
whose colts are selling at good prices 
to-day, for never was there a better time 
‘o measure worth than now. There are 
horses in Maine whose colts are being 
Picked up as roadsters as well as pros- 
Pective trotters, and at good prices, and 
they are the ones to patronize. 


A steady ‘ration of dry hay and oats, 
while complete in food elements, fails 
after a time to give satisfaction because 
of the want of variety. Its palatability 
is diminished by feeding week after week 
without change. Horses tire of the same 
‘ticle of food just as do men, and there 
is the same call for variety to promote 
digestibility. A bran mash once or 
twice a week, a mess of cut potatoes, 
‘ples or turnips, if they will eat them, 
Will promote health and stimulate growth. 
Adry hayand grain feed becomes mo- 
hotonous to the stomach after a time and 
4 little che inge is welcomed. The science 
of good feeding is to keep the appetite 
sharp all the while. 
ud officials of Rigby Park are out 
attractive programme which we 
Published last week, for their great ex- 
hibition the third week in August, open 
Yo tl Purses and stakes to the 
‘ot fifteen thousand dollars are 
iffered, ang the horse premium will be 
eal large. This will call the noted 
. es fom fa and near and insure a 
se exhibit and races equal to any in 
= coo In the division of duties 
sement of the horse department 
“ol naa placed in the hands of one of 
Reala om anagers in the State, Mr. J. S. 
“a, Portland, and ever y exhibitor 


The 


he world, 
4moun 


ol intry, 


ma res 
ne t assured that the details will be 
~ -" : ‘ter, and every attentien paid. 


the Barrett remains in charge of 

no 

‘tp ks as clerk, and the experience of 
year proved him an an efficient officer. 


Pe sa of dull ‘times the stallions 
oe So liberally last year were 
Xo owned by men who advertised. 
mae how worthy the horse, with- 
oe of the regular newspaper, 
can never be known or his 

°es called for. To the owner of a 





mut if he has a choice in gaits | 








ENGLISH HACKNEY STALLION, SUPERB 4019. 





stallion kept for service the advertise- 
ment is as necessary as the hay and 
grain. It is not the province of the 
Farmer to write up the horses of indi- 
vidual breeders at so much a column, 
but to call attention to worthy stock and 
emphasize lines of action. In this way 
we believe the advertisement becomes of 
actual service, and as the breeding season 
is near at hand would urge breeders to 
send in their ads, that the owners of 
brood mares may decide what horse to 
use. The men who advertise this year 
will get the service fees. 

The law of reproduction teaches that 
the offspring will partake of the charac- 


experience has proven that unsound 
mares, or those whose vitality has been 
impaired by ill usage, should not be rele- 
gated to the harem. The sentiment of | 
progressive breeders is very pronounced 
upon this question. There is no doubt 


but that the horse stock of the country nominal, and yet there is room for all; 


has been greatly injured in the past by 
breeding from mares so badly used up 
that they were useless for other pur- 
poses. 

In the human race, scrofula, cancers, 
pulmonary, and other blood taints, are 
transmitted to the fourth generation, 
and with equal vigor are ringbones, 
splints, spavins, curbs, and other un- 
soundness, inherited in the equine fam- 
ily. 

Some have an idea that amare that 
was sound when young, but has met 
with an accident, will not transmit her 
infirmity. She may not do so in all 


cases, but is:liable to in many. Her'| 
produce, if perfectly sound and smooth, | 


if put to breeding will be likely to pro- 
duce foals that, if not unsound when 
dropped, will become so at maturity. 


The Spirit of the Hub states a fact in 


“P. A. Dardis of Cambridge, has sold 
nearly all of the two carloads of Canadian 
driving’ and business horses which he 
brought from Montreal two weeks ago. 
Hereis aquestion. Whyis it Mr. Dar 
dis or any reputable de aler can bring two 
carloads of horses to this market and re 
tail them in four weeks, while there are 
scattered among the farmers within, say 
100 miles of Boston, ten carloads of 


horses which their owners cannot sell? | 


We aregoingtotell. First, they can’t get 
the buyers to go and see them; second, 
they will ask too much, they do not 
know the market value of horses and 
overestimate the worth of their stock; 
third, their horses are not sound or per- 
fect, they have imperfections and blem- 
ishes which the breeder does not know 
of; he thinks the horse worth just as 
much. These are the reasons, and when 
the farmer shall have become educated 
to the state and requirements of the mar- 
ket he will unload when the buyer comes. 
Gentiemen are not going into the country 
to buy now; first, because they can sel- 
dom get a description which will tally 
with the horse; second, they can buy in 
the city of dealers, and buy just what 
suits their fancy.” 

It is difficult to realize the force of 
habit, but its chains must be broken and 
this business conducted as every other is 
—upon the standards and demands of to- 
day, not ten years ago.. The breeder 
must seek the market of to-day. 





SUPERB 4019. 


We publish in this issue an illustration 
of the English Hackney stallion, Superb, 
owned by Thomson & Bland, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. He is declared a handsome 
horse, 16 hands, with very fine head and 
neck, grand shoulders, short in the back, 
plenty of middle, well ribbed up, long 
sloping quarters, with best of legs and 
feet, and goes from his shoulders with 
the high knee action, peculiar to first 
class Hackneys.. Such _ horses, with 
breeding and fine individual qualities, 
will doubtless improve our stock when 
crossed on the right kind of mares. He 
is fit to be at the head of any breeding 
establishment in America. As a nation 
we have demonstrated our ability to ex- 
cel as breeders of horses; our thorough- 
breds and trotters are unsurpassed. 
Men with money and skill have made 
them so. But where are our highly fin- 
ished horses 16 hands to 16-2, with knee 
action, endurance and speed? They are 


seldom found because Americans have | 


not directed their efforts to the produc- 
tionofthem. The gentlemen of America 
must lead the way in the breeding of the 
gentleman’s horse; 
and profit will follow. Our business 
men are under high pressure. They 
need diversion and rest. 
in the country stocked with the right 
horses will insure this, with a quick return 
of money. What is called for is a horse 
fit to put on the market at four yea? 
old, medium sized, stoutly built, 
strongly muscled, 


ordinary flesh from 1050 to 1200 Ibs. 
The Hackneys’ striking characteristics 
are claimed to be promptness, vigor, high 
knee and hock action. Their friends de- 
clare them very spirited, but with a fine 
disposition, unequalled powers of en- 
durance, bone stout and of exquisite 
quality, shape well rounded and sym- 
metrical, back, loins and thighs partic- 
ularly strong.. Messrs. Thomson & 
Bland will forward their catalogue to 
any one on application. 





| fitable market than now. 
the industry has been something phe- 








recreation, pleasure | 


standing as a rule} 
1546 to 16 hands high, and weighing in | 





THE FARMER BREEDER. - 





“The farmer is the horse breeder of 
the world, and the actual farmer—the 
one who has a few well-bred mares of 
individual merit—will probably pay off 
more mortgages, build a better house, 
have more of the comforts of life within 
said house, clothe his children better 
than the other farmer who devotes his 
best time to the production of any other 
class of live stock,’’ says Resources. 

* * * “Pacts that have been care- 
fully collected demonstrate to «a cer- 
tainty that there are fewer failures in 
the horse business than in any other line 


j of pursuit to which men of means and 
teristics of its ancestors, and that heredi- | ability give their best attention, and 


tary infirmities are transmissible. Long | 


there never was a time when the pro- 
ducts of a successful breeder—one who 
observes not only individual excellence, 


| but takes into consideration the value of 


| blood lines—found a readier and more pro- 


for the number of trotting-bred horses 


in the country are a very small propor- 
tion of the whole number in the United 
Any man using judgment in 
his breeding operations need have no 
fear of the bottorm falling out, and he 
will have the impression cemented that 


States. 


horses are in great demand if he will 


undertake to buy a pair of horses that 
2:40 that are matched and 


can pole in 
are pleasant drivers. 
is past. 
what his ancestry.” 


The nondescript 


barnyard. 
tainted meat as eggs coming from hens 
that have made their living largely by 


The growth of 


- 


A plug isa plug, no matter 





Poultry Aepartment. 


Select 
a dozen of the best hens and put with 


Mate the breeding pens now. 


them a pure bred male representing an 
idea that you would intensify in the 
next generation, either poultry or eggs. 





Wanted—a million pullets added to 
the laying stock of Maine during the sea- 


son of 1894, that a million dollars or} 
more may be added to the net yearly in- | 

ye of the farmers and breeders. All| 
| chicks at night. 


this is possible, and more. 


While it is true that the poultry busi- 


ladies, there’s no place in it for dead 
folks. The failures to be seen along the 


| road only tell of want of life, energy and 


adaptation. Those who have failed in 
every other occupation will fail here, 
and these failures cannot be charged to 
the industry. 





As spring approaches the desire will 
begin to manifest itself for some new 
breed of chickens and in this desire there 
lurksadanger. That the variety selected 
many not be the one best suited to our 
northern climate and conditions. Unless 
one is very favorably situated, and has 
time and inclination to bestow the breeds 
kept should be those of known merit 
here athome. There are more dollars 
to be coined from these than from any 
others. The Brahmas, Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes and Plymouth Rocks cover the 
list of most profitable varieties for the 
every day, working breeders of New 
England. 

There is little talk to-day about the 
poultry business being overdone. Eng- 
land alone last year imported from othér 
lands upwards of $20,000,000 worth of 
eggs and poultry, of which she obtained 
less than $150,000 worth from her Uncle 
Sam. American hens watched by Ameri- 
ean heads can produce eggs as cheaply 
as any foreign bird that roosts, and 
there is no valid reason why they should 
not do a large business for our English 
cousins. This is nota question of low 
wages. The reason why our trade has 
heretofore been so small is because, our 
home demand is always greater than the 
supply, and that demand increases faster 
thanthe supply. Thereis no industry 
offering greater opportunities for live, 
energetic, painstaking men and women 
than this of egg production. The possi- 
ble profits are large because the con- 
ditions are exacting. 


Chicks amd Snow. 
When the snow is here and the weather 
severe, itis only with the best of care 


| that a hen can raise a brood of chicks. 


Much dependstpon the hen, though her 
capacity is often over estimated. The 
hen should have not more than ten eggs in 


| winter, and a quiet hen will be more 
A small farm | 


successful than one that is active. The 
greatest danger comes from some pre- 
cocious chick that is never at rest, it 
causing the hen to be continually follow- 


| ing it at times, thus preventing her from 


hovering the weaker ones. It is better, 
however, to keep the hen confined in a 
coop, even if she andthe chicks have a 
dry shelter, for there will be less liability 
of loss from chilling of the chicks. As 
the chicks increase in size they will not be 
able to find places under the hen, if she 
has many of them. It is quite creditable 
to a hen in winter if she can raise six 
chicks, and she will probably be more 
successful with five. Nightis the time 
when the chicks need the most warmth, 
and it is then that the hen should be 
securely placed where the cold winds 
cannot reach her and her brood. 


EGG FLAVOR DUE TO FEED. 
There can be no doubt but that there 


is a difference in the quality of eggs, and 
frequently it is a very material one, says 
T. Greiner in Country Gentleman. But 


my taste is not discriminating, not re- 
fined enough to enable me to tell by the 
flavor of the egg alone whether it came 
from a Leghorn, from a Langshan or 
from a Plymouth Rock, or whether it 
was contained in a white or in a brown 
shell. 

Frequently we can tell by the flavor 
alone, however, when the hen that laid 
the egg has been feasting habitually on 
fish, or confined sometime in a filthy 
I would as willingly eat 


scratching in a heap of nasty rotten, 
manure, for we once had fresh laid eggs 
(manufactured largely from earth worms 


dug out of the manure pile) that proved 
their origin by the rankness of their 


smell, and had to be thrown away. 

Recently I was asked by some one 
whether I thought an explusive diet of 
grasshoppers would have an injurious 
effect on the flavor ofthe eggs. This 
man evidentlprealized the bearing that 
feed has on the quality of meat and eggs. 
I imagine (so I told him) that grasshop- 
pers, like locusts (cicadas), have a mild 
and inoffensive flavor. Locusts, we 
know, have been and are still largely 
utilized for human food by whole tribes 
and nations. It is not even necessary to 
go to ancient history, or to the story of 
John the Baptist for our authority. 
Was it not Dr. C. V. Riley who put our 
seventeen-year locust to a culinary test, 
aud found it decidedly palatable? 

The mere fact that grasshoppers and 
cicadas are a favorite diet with all kinds 
of birds, it seems to me proves the inoffen- 
sive flavor of this food. In short, I be- 
lieve that exclusive use of grasshoppers 
as raw material for meat and eggs must 
be productive of good quality. But on 
the whole, it looks reasonable that it is 
feed rather than breed that influences 
flavor and quality in our hens’ eggs. 


QUERIES. 

Dear Sir: 1st. Will you please give in 
the Maine Farmer the best way to build a 
house to accommodate 200 chickens, 
hatched in April with hens, from the 
time they are a day old, until ‘old enough 
to kill? 2d. Where can \ inch mesh 
wire netting be obtained, and the price? 
3d. Where can 50 dozen egg cases be ob- 
tained, and price? SUBSCRIBER. 

ist. Expecting the snow to disappear 
by the time these chicks appear, the 
ground to be dry injsheltered spots, we 
would suggest the building of cheap 
movable houses, where hens and chicks 
may be kept and later moved out into 
the fields or orchards. In our own prac- 
tice we used little buildings 4 feet wide and 
8 feet long, posts 2x2, 3 feet long, rafters 
1x3 laid flat rather than on edge, a double 
“l roof, the roof, backside and one end 

















clapboarded on the light frame, one end 
boarded or clapboarded save the space 
fora doorway, and the front lathed, a 
good width base board giving strength. 
Such a building costs less than $1.00, 
save the labor, and two men can easily 
move it where desired. Beside a low 
roost may be set which will strengthen 


the ends, and in April a barrel should be | 
provided where the hens may hover the 
A light cover may be | 
| hung to drop in front of the open side 
|or tosned rain and protect the chicks. 
ness is adapted to young people and | 


By the time the broods are weaned the 
number oi chicks in one of these houses 
may be increased to forty or fifty and 
they will thrive there all summer. We 
know of no less expensive method and 
experience has demonstrated its practi- 


cability. Looking at the industry asa 
source of profit the buildings used 


should be constructed in the best and 
cheapest manner. Later in the season 
these houses may be used to shelter a 
dozen hens each, and the flocks given 
the run of the orchard, and so removed 
from the winter quarters. 

2d and 3d. Write to Kendall & Whit- 
ney, Portland, for wire netting and egg 
cases. They will fill the orders at 
reasonable rates, and guarantee the 
quality. 





HE WAS NEIGHBORLY. 


They live on Drexel boulevard and 
are neighbors. One of them, the tall 
man, owns a horse and buggy, while 
the short man doesn’t. The other day 
the latter felt as though a drive would 
do him good, and he went over to the 
tall man’s place to borrow the rig. 

“You are perfectly welcome to it,” 
said the owner. “I believe in being 
neighborly and accommodating, and 
youcan just gotothe barn and take 
the outfit whenever you wantit. But 
I think I ought to tell you, to prevent 
accidents, that the horse has fits. 
Sometimes when he’s trotting along 
he’ll rear up and fall back in the buggy 
and carry onawful. He killed his last 
owner that way.”’ 

“Well, if that’s the case, perhaps | 
can get another horse. I——” 

“Don’t think of it. I will feel of- 
fended if you don’t take mine. I like 
to be neighborly, and the horse needs 
exercise. He has the blind staggers, 
you know, and sometimes he'll jump 
off a bridge, or run up against a loco- 
motive. He killed a couple of old ladies 
a year ago by disputing the right of 
way with a freight train. But he’s a| 


good horse and I know you'll enjoy} 


driving him.” 
“T guess I'll go to a livery stable and 
” 


“Don’t do anything of the kind. 
Times are hard and you're perfectly 
welcome to my horse. Only when 
you're driving him you'd better re- 
member that if he sees a telegraph 
pole he is sure to become unmanare- 
able. It is singular, but that horse 
can’t bear the sight of a telegraph 


pole. He just lies back in the harnes 
and kicks the buggy to pieces and) 


then throws himself down and rolls 
over on the ruins. He killed my uncle 
last spring—what? You won't take 
him? Now, that’s too bad. You're 


just as welcome as the flowers in May 


and——”’ 
But the short man was over the fence| 
and out.—Chicago Tribune. 





Always avoid harsh purgative pills. | 


They first make you sick and then leave 
you constipated. Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills regulate the bowels and make you 
well. Dose, one pill. 


I like the results of feeding Bowker’s 
Saale aw 
m it. . Woon. 





The following brands are 


*““ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY." (Pittsburgh). ‘“‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). | 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

““ BEYMER-BAUMAN ”" (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

“ COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


*If, you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one sey cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strict!y 
Pure White Lead the desired shade 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

d us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


Bost 
Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co. 


HERE is but one way in the world to be 


sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


oil, and pure colors.* 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


> 


are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead | 


“JEWETT ” (New York). | 
“* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 

“* MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

“* MISSOURI” (St. Louis). | 
“*RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

“* SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER ” (New York). 

“UNION " (New York). 


they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 


‘on Branch, 


NATIONAL IEAD CO., New York. 





The Largest Number Conferred upon any Plow Manufacturer. 


Level Land Plows, 
Hill-Side Piows, 
Sulky Plows 

Gang Plows, 
Contractors’ Piows, 
Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. Send for Free Illustrated 








Many Old FARMS og 
Worn- Sut without i + € n 


us ‘th 0 wt in the wortd. Wr 


a uANt iC RWS SEEDS 


, I sSeed Annual for 1894 will 
ive you many valuable hints 
A about what to raise and hew to 
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SYRACUSE, N.Y., 
RECEIVE FROM THE 





are popular. 





World’s Columbian Exposition 
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Hand Cultivators, 
Riding Cutivators, 

Spring Tooth Harrows, 

Horse Hay Forks and Carriers, 
Road Scrapers. 















Catalogue. 


WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY! 


Dr. Ransophier Electro Magnetic Appliance, an 
instant relief for all aches and pains. Can be 
applied to any part of the person easily; never gets 
out of order. Stops headache in 2 minutes, relieves 
nervousness, and produces balmy sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheumatism, Heart Troubles, 
Sciatica, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Ailments; in 
fact, all diseases, no matter of how long standing, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appliance. 
Quickens Blood, renews Youth and Vigor far 
more effectively than any medicine to be taken in- 
ternally; indorsed by eminent physicians. Price, 
“. $2.00. If your druggist does not have them, they 

will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
7 Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 


:\ 19 West St. - Boston, Mass. 
Our 1893 IMPORTATION of 


Hackney Stallions & Mares 


Are by the noted E nglish Sires CONFIDENCE 158, CADET 
1251, Vigorous 1215, Re ALITY 665, NORFOLK GENTLEMAN 
492, VICTOR OF BEETL EY 1587, Wurre Srockinas 1415, &e. 
Fr World's Fair Prize ~<a it Reasonable Prices. 
Terms to suit. Over 60 on hand 


13t10 THOMSON & BLAND, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
ne = Won't Freduee a ,Profit. 






Address, 










wil “ily get ; 
te ®. M. BAPNES. i. ond Geuamtontonen. eek man “Mich. 


JERSEYS: 






and make up for lost time 






raise it. It contains informa- 
tion to be had from no othe: 
source. Free to all, 









FOR SALE. 


— ecb Sete od contains Several Jersey bulls and heifers, all ages, 
of fertile eggs, or it can be returned | C4ttle Club registry, sired by my Tennessee 
and money refunded. Reason. | Pred bull, and rich butter stock. ; 


BROODERS. Send «cents rcamiogu ,_ oF. COBB, 
. M. SHEER & BRO., Quincy, 1. | 2"! 


South Vassalboro. 












Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa 





Ottic A. M. to 

4 P. teandaoe and e 
Olle ays: exceptec 

* lid l. 


Was originated and first prescribed by 
AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
in 1810. Could aremedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years? 

Unlike Any Other. £ é 
It has been used by all classes 

Since eighteen and ten, 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment, 

A boon to all men. 


ENETRA 


INTERNAL and EXTERNAL use. 





ps, mmation 
Mort For Cough, Colds, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Mus BUY = of everything in oeag: | SPE 








, eS c. qs BULL. 


THE IMPROVED VIC | OR DROPPED APR. 8, i893. 
A son of Fancy’s Harry 7th, 
v 2 e whose dam and sire’s dam has an 


average test of 24 lbs., 1014 oz., but- 
INCUBATOR terin 7 days. One of the richest 
jae Hatches Chickens by Steam. bred butter bulls in the World. 
Absolutely self-regulating. Dam of large size, rich, nd 
The simplest, most reliable. | milker, with nice shaped udder and gook 
= | cheapest Gemt-etase Hatcher | sized teats; also a repeated prize-winner at 


ci " 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, lil Maine State Fair. She is_a cow after Sir 


Florian, the most noted Jersey bull ever 
owned in Maine, and his get are excellent 
INCUBATORS & BROODERS butter cows. Granddam contains 75% of 
Great Ado; blood close u A grand @hance 
Brooders only $5. Best to obtain a very richly red young bull to 
raising chicks; 4 first rem tame: ‘un head your herd. Color light fawn, some 
testimonials ; send for catalog small white spots. Thrifty and good size. 
G. S. SINGER, Box 651, Cardington, © Price, $40; registered. 


O. R. Jonzs, Wales, Me., 
Breeder of A. J. C. C. Stock. 





INCUBATORS! anil 
HPD MAKE GOOD YOUR LOSSES 


| 
Send for 104-page Ills. Catalog | (IN PART) 


MORTGAGES, 














treate “d without | 


the use of knife | 

or de tention from If you wish to collect or sell defaulted bonds 
business, also al] | OF mortgages on prope rties in Colorado, Llli- 
other diseases of Rectum. Cure guaranteed. | nois lowa, Kansas, 


Rosert M. Reap. (M, D., Harvard. 1876), Ne. | braska. North and South Dakota, Oregon, and 
175 Tremont St., Boston. Consultation free. | Washington. or on properties 


finnesota, Missouri, Ne 


otiated 

through Lomband, Equitable, Showatt ter, Jar- 

| vis Conklin, and other Mortgage and i Trust 

[Companies in any of the States or Territories, 

| you can do so readily by communicating with 
r office 


I See a 


~ ing facilities for servitig your interests, | 


I can do so economically and faithfully 


Unpaid and present Taxes should receive | ry 


AnopYN Delay in these matters frequently injures | 
| titles, and we would advise you to give them | 

your immediate attention by communicating | 

with us at once. Having had fifteen years 

| successful practice, and being well acquaint- | 

| ed with the Western court practice, I believe | 


prompt attention, and excessive taxation 
| should be reduced. 
NE immediate attention, not only effecting a sav 
| im but preventing the total loss of property. 


I can serve your interests to your profit and 
| satisfaction 


WM. N. TITUS, Attorney-at-Law, 


244 Washington Street, 





| And Other Songs, pe’ 
BY LURA BELL, 


| Que of the Gnost of our abl gritos. A | 
charming book o mss out e for a gift 
Contains many Shee 
Price 40 pera eee. 
For sale at 


J. Frank Pierce’s, Augusta. — 





gists’ lites at PARTRIDGE’S, 


| ceased. 





| er, a newspaper printed in 
} per. ons interested may attend at a Court of 


COOD NEWS 


Visit the Mid-Wir Winter Fair at 
San Francisco. 


You have long contemplated a California 
trip, and ghis winter offers you an excellent 
chance. The holding of a Mid-Winter Fair 
at San Francisco will be an incentive for 
many to visit California, 

Now, the “Good News” we suggest at head- 
ing is this: The Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Ry. has put_on a daily Tourist Car 
from Chicago to San Francisco, via Fort 
Worth, El Paso and Los Angeles. it is a love- 
| ly winter route 

The weekly "Phillips Rock Island Excur- 
sions, leaving Boston every Tuesday, are per- 
sonally conducted from ocean to ocean, an 
This car arrives and leaves Chi- 
cago every Thursday. There is also a car 
leaving C hicago every Tuesday, and its route 
is via Pueblo, the Scenic Route, and Ogden 
to San Francisco, same as Boston car. 

tes low. Write to any Great Rock Island 
Route representative for full porvoulges. or 
address JOHN SEBASTIA ° *” 
Chicago. 14t8 


ENNEBEC COUN ITY. : 
bate, at Augusta, on the fourth 
of January, 1894 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of RutH 
Woop, late of Farmingdale, in said county, de- 
ceased, having been presented for probate : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of February next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
ersons interested may attend at a Court of 
Probate then tobe holden at A ta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
as the last will and tegtaypent of the said de- 
T. STEVENS, Judge. 
HowaRD Seen. Register. 
ENNEBEC COUNTY. In Probate Co urt 
held at Suguete, on the fourth Monday 


of January, 189 : 
CERTAIN econ MENT, purporting to be 





In Court of Pro- 
onday 


cease: 
Attest: 








| the last will and testament of HORACE WENT- 


worTH, late of Readfield, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 


| three weeks successive ly prior to the fourth 


Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 


| should not be proved, approved and allow 


as the last will and tants ament of the said de- 
T. STEVENS, Judge. 
_ Attest: How san Gaal. Register. 13* 
7 ENNEBEC COUNTY In Probate ( ourt 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
January, 1894 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the ast, b., od testament of Ropert L. 
n said county, de- 
ce —~ . we hed ¥. = ven se mated for srobate : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of February next, in the Maine Farm- 
Augusta, that all 


-robate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowse, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. +. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... . Jn Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
January, 1894. 

CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of LoRINDA 
GARDNER, late of Vassalboro, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and casts ament of the said de- 
ceased, . T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owns, Register. 13° 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
subscriber has been duly appointed 
Public Administrator on the estate of 
Patrick G. O’Brien, late of Chelsea, in 
the county of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving bond 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore, hav 








ing demands against the estate of said de 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are re oque ste at to make immediate payment to 





26, 189: 1: ERBERT M. HeatTu 
Nor E IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
A ibscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator on the estate of WILLIAM CHASE, 
late of Litchfield, in the county of Kennebec, 
decease te e, and has undertaken that 
trust in mdas the law directs: Al 
pe rsons, She ref having demands against 

1¢ estate of saix | dece used, are desired to ex 

hibit the same for settlement; and all indebt 

| ed to said estate are reque sted to make imme 
| digte Payment to JAMEs A. CHASE 
,18 13* 

Nor E IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
14 subscriber has been duly appointed Ac 

;ministrator on the estate of Joun W. 


Foss, late of Monmouth, in the county of 


| Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has under- 
| taken that trust by giving bond as the law di 


rects: All persons, therefore, having demands 
against the estate of said deceased, are desired 
toexhibit the same for settlement; and all 
| indebted to said estate are requesed to make 


| imme diate payment to . 5. Bent 
13* 


an, 22, 18 


NOTICE IS .HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
i subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator on the estate of NATHANIEL P. 
Mooers, late of Vienna, in the county 
of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has 
paderpans n that trust by giving bond as the 
law directs: All persons, therefore, havi 
demands against the estate of said dece 4 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; 
and all indebted to said estate are requested 
to make pumedinte »pagment to 

Jan, 22, 1894. Irvine R. BRADLEY. _ 


ENNEBECCOUNTY.. .Jn Probate Court, 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 
of January. 1894, 

FRANK ABBOTT, Guardian of SAMUEL 
and Epna CLARK of Sidney in said county, 
minors, having presented his third account 
of Guardianship of said wards for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in A 8 
that ali persons interested may attend at 

Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, way the same s rould not 
be allowed. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp OwEx, Register. 13 

ENN ,EBEC cou NTY...Jn Court of Pro- 
bate held at P mguete, on the Sourth Mon. 
day of Jan uary. 

Dorcas L. } Nek, , of the last will 
and testiment of SOPHRONIA A. WHITE late of 
Gardiner, in said county, deceased, havi 
presented her first account as Executrix 
said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested mey attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp OwEN, Register. 13 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
4X scriber has been duly Appointed. Admin- 
istrator on the estate of HimAM Simpson, 
late of Vassalboro, in the County of Kenne- 
bec, deceased, intestate, and has undertaken 
that trust by giving bond as the law directs: 
All persons, therefore, having demands 

ainst the estate of said dece: , are de- 
stred toexhibitthe same for settlement; and 
all indebted to said estate are requested to 
make immediate payment to 

Jan, 22,1894. 14 ALBERT L. SIMPSON. 











To these matters we pay | 





opp. P. O., Augusta, Me. 








see - yet Lam igor sed — 





| NOT E IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
i subscriber has been duly appointed 
Administrator on the estate of Jacon 
GRAVEs¢ late of Vienna, ip the county 
of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has 
undertaken that trust by giving bond as the 
| law directs: All persons, therefore, having 
| demands ainst the estate of said de- 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
Jan. 22,1894. 14° Apion G. WHITTIER. 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 

subscriber has been duly appointed Ad 
ministrator on the estate of Jonw Hersom, 
late of Rome. in the county of Kennebec, 
deceased, intestate, and has undertaken that 


Boston, Mass. | trust by giving bond as the law directs: All 


persons, therefore, having demands against 
the estate of said deceased, are desired to 
exhibit the same for settlement; and all in- 
debted to said estate are requgsted to make 
immediate payment to ALBION HERSOM. 
Jan. 22, 1804 14° 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
subseriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator on the estate of Samu. T. Biss- 
oF. late of Wayne, in the County of Kenne- 
deceased, intestate, and has undertaken 
thai trust by giving bond as the law directs: 
persons, therefore, having demands 

inst the estate of said deceased, are de- 

| sired to exhibit the same for settlement; and 


| all indebted to said estate are requested to 


mage immediate payment to 
dan. 22, 1894. 14° GREENGROVE M. Tave. 


BEST ae Se Aa 
CHAS. K. Adages, ® 
Optician, opp. Post 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. February 15, 1894. 








LG a 
Vy, 
DON’T WAIT 


For a Cold to Run into Bron- 
chitis or Pneumonia. 


Check it at Once 


— WITH — 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral. 


“Farly in the Winter, I took a 
severe cold which developed into 



















an obstinate, hacking cough 
very painful to endure an 
troubling me day and night, for 


nine weeks, in spite of numerous 
remedies, Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral being recommended me, I 
began to take it, and inside of 24 
hours, I was relieved of the 
tickling in my throat. Before I 
finished the bottle, my cough 
was nearly gone. I cannot speak 
too highly of its excellence.” — 
Mrs. iE Boscn, Eaton, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
9999999000999900999000090 


ICARTERS| 
ITTLE 
RIVER wa 
PILLS. 
RE 


CU 


Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 

Nausea. Drowsiness. Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Litre Liver Pitts 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying complaint, while 
they correct all disorders of the stomach, 
stimulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 
Even if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer from this distressing complaint: 
but fortunately their goodness ddées not end 
» those who once try them will find 
these little pills valuable in so many ways that 
they will not be willing to do without them 
But after all sick head 
fs the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it 
while others do not. 

Carrer’s Littie Liver PILts are very small 
and very easy to take. One or two pills make 
@ dose. They are strictly vegetable and do 
not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action 

all who use them. In vials at 25 cents: 
Sold everywhere, or sent by mail. 


GARTER MEDICINE 60., New York. 


EAS ee ee 
WORLD'S 


FAIR 
jj AWARDS 
“a Grade, 04. TWO MEDALS 
and one Diploma for Beauty, 
SO, 7a vobistes ios 
been sold direct to the 


; ¥ people. 
=. Pal Send at once for our complete 
catalogue (D) of every kind of 





























ve eas.also book 
of testimonials, they are free. 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI. &- 





WE CUARANTEE: 


That one tablespoonful of 


GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 


will produce more actual results than a whole bottle 
of any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
it is therefore the cheapest (as well as safest and 
best) external applicant known for man or beast. 


THE LAWRENCE WILLIAMS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


P. 





WNYROYAL PILLS 
gee sare ae 


im Med aod Gola me 





PRESCRIPTIONS 
Carefully Prepared 


Registered Apothecaries 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 
Augusta, * Maine. 


Messenger’s Notice. 


Office of Deputy Sherif of Kennebec County, 
Feb.§. 4. D. 1894, -= 
STATE OF MAINE—Kennesec, ss: This 
ito give notice that on the seventh day of 
ebruary, A. D. 1894, a Warrant in Insolvency 
was issued out of the 
for said 
esta’ 





debtor, 
ebruary 





sto puted; That the pay- 

ment of — debts to or by said Debtor, and the 
and delivery of any property by him 
forbidden by law; That a meeting of the 
itors of said Debtor, to prove their debts 

and choose one or more assignees of his 
estate, will be held at a Court of Insolvency 
to be holden at the Probate Court m, in 
Augusta, on the twenty-sixth day of Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 1894, at two o’clock in the 


afternoon. 
Given under my hand the ¢@ate first above 


written, 3 . T. Morse, 
Deputy Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 
vency for said County of Hommases. 


Thanksgiving 











SPICES 


Store, Augusta, Me, 











The Fuller Drug 





Stems of General Jews. 


All is quiet at Honolulu. 


From present indications, the floods 
in the lower Mississippi valley last year 
will be repeated this spring. The river 
is rising at a rapid rate. 

Congressman George W. Houk, rep- 
resenting the third Ohto district, drop- 
ped dead from heart disease, Friday, 
while visiting friends. at 1627 Connecti- 
cut avenue, Washington. 

John W. Love, cashier, of the First 
National Bank, Watkins, N. Y., has dis- 
appeared with $50,000 of the funds of th: 
bank. He was one of the leading men 
of the town. He left a letter saying he 
was insane and threatening self-destruc- 
tion. 

The police have removed from 
Vaillant’s grave in the turnip field in 
Lyry Cemetery, Paris, a quantity of palm 
leaves, a pot of flowers and a number of 
pamphlets gl6rifying the dead anarchist 
and promising his execution shall be 
avenged. 

Walter Shaller of Woodward, O. T., 
has been found in Cheyenne and Aripa- 
hoe reservation, frozen to death. Of the 
family of five living in the western part 
of the strip, the mother and two children 
perished during the recent blizzard, and 
the father and a son were so badly 
frozen it is feared they will die. 

The house of John Rooney at North 
Woburn, Mass., burned at two o'clock 
Friday merning. The family, consisting 
of five persons, barely escaped with their 
lives, and would have undoubtedly been 
suffocated had net the house dog ran up- 
stairs and aroused Mr. Rooney by bark- 
ing. One of the family was resuscitated 
with great difficulty. 

The Board of Trade building in Du- 
luth, Minn., in which were located the 
offices of the Board, the North Ameri- 
ean and Western Union Telegraph Com- 
panies, the American Steel Barge Com- 
pany, Lake Superior, Union Improve- 
ment and Duluth Elevator Companies, 
and the offices of nearly all the city 
grain and vessel firms, was destroyed 
by fire, Sunday. The building cost 
$75,000. The total loss is $94,000, and 
insurance $80,000. 

Edward Hall, George Lyon, Bernard 
Gallagher, Bartholomew Sheridan and 
David Sullivan, charged with breaking 
and entering the bakery of M. J. Kele- 
her, in Lawrence, Mass., Friday night, 
and the larceny of four dozen cakes, were 
arranged in the police court Saturday 
morning. Gallagher and Sheridan were 
each sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment, the others two monthseach. Hall 
said he and Lyon came from Biddeford, 
Me., and met the others op the street. 

On Leatherwood Creek, Cumberland 
county, Ky., Wednesday night, three 
men entered the home of James Clayton, 
who does not believe in banks. After 
gagging the family, they fired pistols 
close to Clayton’s head, choked him, 
burned him with hot stones, and finally 
placed his feet in the fire, holding them 
there until they were burned to a crisp. 
This conquered Clayton, who told where 
his money was. The robbers got $1800, 
and escaped on three of Clayton’s horses. 
Clayton will probably die. 

A fatal poisoning occurred at Roselle, 
N. J., Thursday evening. P. P. Tracey 
of Canaan, Conn., visited the Villa hotel 
at the outskirts of the village to see a 
friend named Warde. They went car- 
riage riding about five and stopped at N. 
B. Oakley’s livery stable at Roselle. 
Oakley treated them to what he supposed 
was whiskey but really was aconite. He 
discovered his error and all three burried 
to a drug store. Tracey lived but twen- 
ty-eight minutes after arrival. Wood 
and Oakley may recover. Mr. Tracey 
was sixty years old. He was proprietor 
of the Canaan Times company and inter- 
ested in telegraph supplies. - 
The Godey Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of Godey’s magazine and various 
books and periodical in New York, as- 
igned Thursday to Benjamin S. Harmon. 
The magazine is one of the oldest in the 
United States, and was published in 
Philadelphia up to a couple of years ago, 
when it was transferred to New York. 
The liabilities are about $50,000, of 
which $20,000 is regular debt and $30,000 
on contracts made by the former pub- 
lisher. The assignment was made to get 
rid of these contracts, which were very 
unfavorable to the company. A new 
company will be formed under the New 
York laws to continue the business. 


Henry J. Davison, the jeweller and 
broker in the Court Square Theatre 
building, Springfield, Mass., was robbed 
of $300 worth of jewelry at 6.30 Satur- 
day evening, by two men who made 
good their escape. The broker says that 
the men entered the store and inquired 
for some rings, one saying that he wished 
to make a purchase for his wife. Con- 
siderable time was spent in discussing 
the price and finally, as Mr. Davison had 
three diamond rings on the counter, one 
seized the jewelry and the other threw 
red pepper in Mr. Davison’s eyes. Then 
they ran off, Mr. Davison following them 
and crying ‘stop’ thief.” Several 
bystanders joined in the chase, but the 
thieves at last escaped. 

Judge Colt, in the United States circuit 
court, at Boston, Thursday, rendered an 
opinion in the case of Charles A. Gregory 
of Chicago vs. Fred. A. Pike etal. The 
suit was brought by Gregory for the pos- 
session of promissory notes of $20,334 
and $15,000 against F. A. Pike, Calais, 
Me., and Wm. C. N. Swift, New Bedford, 
Mass., the latter the maker of the notes. 
John C. Kemp Vance, London, Eng., and 
George W. Butterfield, San Francisco, 
claimed an interest in.the notes and were 
allowed te come in as parties with the de- 
fendants. During the suit the notes 
were paid by Swift and the proceeds are 
now in the registry of the court. Pike 
died in December, 1886, and his interest 
was represented by the executrix, Mrs. 
Mary H. Pike. The notes were given 
Butterfield and Kemp Vance by Swift 
for 160,000 shares of the Great Sierra 
Consolidated Mining Company. Judge 
Colt held that Kemp Vance was entitled 
to $7500, or half the $15,000 note, and 
Mrs. Pike has a lien on the fund for $25,- 
000 worth and interest from Jan. 1, 1884, 
and Gregory is entitled to the balance in 
possession of the court, if any. 

A cyclone passed over the northwest- 
ern portion of Mississippi, Thursday 
afternoon, and laid waste everything in 
its path. Plantations were devastated, 
farm houses were wrecked, and debris 
scattered over the country for miles 
around. Telegraph wires were’ pros- 
trated. On the plantation of Col. 
Nugent, four miles northeast of Green- 
ville, Miss., a cabin was blown down 
and Mrs. Wm. Brady, colored, was 
killed. Her husband was blown several 
hundred feet and received serious, if not 
fatal injuries. The gin house and tene- 
ment houses on the Nugent plantation 
were all blown down, and large trees 
twisted from the stumps and carried 
away. The cyclone passed through 
Washington and Bolivar counties, thick- 
ly populated with prosperous farmers. 
It is feared the death list will be greatly 
swelled when the details are known. 
The same cyclone struck Port Hudson, 
La., demolishing a number of houses, 
uprooting trees and leveling fences. On 
the Delombre place and Chambers’ plan- 
tation the most damage was done. On 
the former dwellings were unroofed, the 
gin house destroyed and several cabins 
wrecked. One child was killed and four 
others wounded. On the Chambers’ 
plantation a number of colored people 
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radley’s 





Is one of the most valuable publications for farmers ever issued. It 
contains twenty-five full-page photographic illustrations of growing crops, 
and gives complete directions how to grow and fertilize every farm crop. 


FREE OF COST 


who will send us his name and address and mention this paper. 
We manufacture fertilizers of a// grades and for all crops; 
and, being the /argest manufacturers in the world, our facil- 


ities for furnishing al] kinds of fertilizers and agricultural 
chemicals at the lowest prices are absolutely unequalled. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
92 State Street, Boston. 
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Hlarkets. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer 
Live Stock Yarps, Feb. 13. 14 
AT BRIGHTON. 


WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 2,815; sheep, 10,762; 
30,849; calves, 713; horses, 503. 
MAINE STocK AT MARKET. 
Cattle, 119; calves, 140; horses, 6%. 
CATTLE Exports FOR OLD ENGLAND. 


pool. We quote cattle at 11@I11\ée. 
dressed weight. 


How We FounD THE MARKET. 


snow blowing and drifting. 
live stock train snow-bound, and not 
able to get word where she was stuck. 
The demand for cattle not the best. 


from 1000 to 1600, 


Te. was paid. 


in over the Fitchourg Railroad. Western 
sheep and lambs in heavy supply, and 


last week. 
at 114@3 be. 


the ruling rates to-day. 
534c. live weight, and uproad hogs at 
63,c. dressed weight. 

Veal calves were offered 


lots. Arrivals 
Sales at 2's 


demand for all desirable 
not so heavy as last week. 
@6c. per lb. live weight. 
Dealers were not very 
over the market for milch 
being snow-bound dves 
them for their sale at market. The 
trade very moderate, with common 
grades at $20(@$38; fair milkers ut $40 
(@$48; fancy cows at $50@365. 

The horse market is certainly no bet- 
ter than last February. Common grades 
of light weights at $65@$100, and dull of 
sale; for fair business chunks and 
drivers, $110@$150; good drivers, $155 
@$200; fine drivers and draft, $200@ 


enthusiastic 
cows, Cows 
not improve 


A little live poultry put upon the 
market at 10c. per lb. for mixed lots. 
Live Stock SALES, 


No Eastern stock on. sale up to the 
time of writing, and we cannot find when 
they will arrive. W. A. Farnham sold 
83, sheep of 7410 Ibs,, at 3'gc. Ib. Wood 
& Bidwell sold 17 calves of 2020 Ibs., at 
534c. S. M. Flint sold 11 sheep of 960 
lbs. at 3)¢c.; 28 lambs of 2240 Ibs. at 434 
c. S. Henley sold 21 lambs of 1960 ibs. 
at 41¢c.; 5 lambs of 200 lbs. ac 3%e. 
Britton & Savage sold 97 shcep of 7110 
Ibs. 23gc.; 1 sheep of 156 lbs. at 4c.; 8 
calves of 860 Ibs. at 5‘gc.; 3 do., of 450 
lbs. of 2c. F. 5. Kimball sold 26 sheep 
1980 Ibs. at 2:4c. F. W. Reed sold 123 
sheep of 7820 lbs. at 23{c., allowing for 
shrinkage by snow 100 lbs. C. P. Breck 
sold 46 sheep and lambs of 3460 lbs. at 
234¢.; 27 calves of 3460 Ibs. at 5igc. A. 
Williamson sold 5 calves 720 lbs. at 6c. 
W. H. Monroe sold cattle weighing from 
1000@1600 Ibs., at 3';@5'sc., live weight. 
REMARKS. 
Last week was one that Maine dealers 
did not feel disposed to crowd the mar- 
ket with cattle; very few oxen put in an 
appearance. J. M. Philbrook had a 
thrifty pair of working oxen that found 
sale at a fair price. They were too high 
prieed to be touched by speculators, but 
not at all too good. They were an 
honest pair for any farmer to use ona 
farm, and we know would not, avoid or 
get off from duty. The season of Lent 
is upon us and there are many who will 
certain days of the week go without 
their fresh meats. It certainly does 
make some difference in the meat trade 
in Boston for the month. Provision 
dealers make it an excuse for buying 
light and complain of not being able to 
dispose of their common pieces—any- 
thing for an excuse to buy lower. Dull 
trade brings down the price to some ex- 
tent. After Lent the calf supply will 
increase. 


LATE SALES AT BricutTon Last WED- 
NESDAY. 

The trade shows less activity, for milch 
cows, and prices a shade weaker, some 
left over from the previous week. Con- 
nors & Stebbings sold 4 extra milch cows 
at $40 each; 1 choice cow $53. S. H. 
Wardwell sold 3 milch cows $45, $40 and 
$35. Dennison & Rogers sold 2 spring- 
ers $32.50 each. E. C. Foss & Son, 9 
springers $35 each. H. A. Gilmore sold 
1 good springer at $40. P. F. Litchfield 
sold cows from $40@$55. J. M. Phil- 
brook sold 17 milch cows at $34 a head. 
J. S. Henry sold 4 choice cows $50 each; 
1 do., at $55; 2 at $42.50 each; 1 at $35. 
Ed. Kimball sold 7 cows from $30@$50 
ahead. The Libby Co., sold 1 choice 
cow $50; 2 extra cows $42.50 each; 2 
cows at $30 each; 1 at $25. 

Working Oxen—The demand quite 
moderate. J. M. Philbrook sold a nice 
pair live weight 3000 Ibs., at $125, such 
cattle as would girth 6 ft. 10 in., at $125. 
J. D, Hosmer sold 1 pair working oxen 
girthing 6 ft. 10 in., live weight 3020 
lbs., at $107. 


NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 
New Yors, Feb. 13. 








were injured. 


New 4's reg., 11346 
New 4's coup., 11346 
United States 2's reg., 96 
Central Pacific ists, 103 


hogs, 


The summary of cattle exported from 
Boston during the past week amounted 
to 1973 head, with an improvement in| 
rates from 44@/*,c. live weight at Liver- | 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON | ket for flour, as buyers are holding off 





Maine Drovers. = 3 
= o D 
J. 8. P. Jones, 19 
Estimated balance on late 
trains 140 140 
THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK al 


A big snow storm prevailed all through and No. 3 
Monday night and all day Tuesday, | For shipment there were sales of clipped 
Che Eastern | 


Western cattle selling from 3!3@5}¢ce. | in sacks for shipment. 
live weight, as to quality, and weighing | from $18 75@$19 for spring, and up to 
Country cattle from | $19 75@$20 for winter. 
3@biec. dressed weight; if very fancy | to arrive is firm at $25 per ton. 


The sheep trade was mostly confined | choice selling at $17@$17 50 per ton and 
to Watertown cattle yards, such as came | and fair at $15@$16 per ton. 


? “ a laeca Hy 

Lambs at 3@434c.; sheep | ter market yesterday owing to the ab- 
; } scence of buyers. 

continues | Western creamery were made on Mon- 


The market for fat hogs 
good. Supply not as heavy from the| 
West. Prices as quoted last week are |: 


Western at 5@ | 


‘ s . P | at $9@$10. 
prices paid show no improvement from | 


| mont sell at 264, 
and sold on | 
the same basis as last week, with a quick | 


| arrivals: 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, February 13, 1894. 

There has been a dull and weak mar- 

| until wheat becomes more settled. We 
| quote fine, superfine and extras at $2 00@ 
|$240;. extra seconds, $2 10@$2 90; 
| winter wheat, clears and straights, $3 00 
| @$3 65: winter wheat patents, $3 40@ 
$4 00; Minnesota bakers’, $2 65@#4 00; 
|spring wheat patents, $3 5 @$4 60. 
These quotations include jobbers’ and 
millers’ prices. Rye flour is quiet at 
| $2 50@$3 00 per bbl. 

Corn meal is quiet, with sales at 88@ 
90c per bag, and barrel meal at $1 95 
@$2 00 tor choice kiln dried. 

Oat meal is in steady request, with 
sales at $4 30@$4 75 for cut and rolled. 

| Grain—There was very little change 
| in the market, and few buyers on Change. 
Corn on track here was offering at 47c. 
for steamer yellow, and 47!sc. per bush. 
| for No. 2 yellow, while tu arrive, Chicago 
No. 2 yellow was quoted at 48c., and No. 3 
yellow at 47'éc., with Peoria No. 2 yellow 
} at 47c., and No. 3 yellow at 463;c. per 
|bush. Oats were quiet and steady, with 
| Sales on the track here for fancy clipped 
}at 39@40c.; No. 2 clipped at 3814@39c., 
white at 37sec. per bush. 


oats at 38'¢@3914¢c., as to quality. 
Millfeed— The market is firm for bran 
but quiet; spring bran is quoted at 
$19, and wiuter at $19@$19 25 per ton 
Middlings range 


Cotton seed meal 


Hay—The market is steady, with 
Rye straw 


sells at $12@$13 per ton and oat straw 
Only nominal values ruled in the but- 
Sales of fine fresh 


day at 26 cents, and next best at 25 to 
25'5 cents. Very little fresh creamery 
from Maine sells at over 24 to 25cents. A 
few makes of new creamery from Ver- 
to 27 cents per pound, 
Holders of icehouse stock differ some- 
what in their views. Some will accept 
18 cents, while others refuse to sell under 
20 cents. Good fresh made imitation 
creamery can be bought at 17 to 18 cents, 
and ladles at 14 to 16 cents. Jobbers 
have been serving their customers at 28 
to 29 cents for finest fresh creamery, 
and 26%o 27 cents, your choice. 

Cheese holds firm: Northern full cream 
and twins, 12@13c.; fair to good,*10@ 
1le.; western choice, 1014 @12‘éc.; fair to 
good, 814@9'éc.; sage, 13@1 3'¢c.Liver- 
pool is quoted at 57s. 

Potatoes are quiet and steady in prices. 
The receipts were fair yesterday, but are 
likely to be shorter by reason of the 
storm and blockaded roads: Houlton 
and Aroostook hebrons, 60@63c.; Houl- 
ton Aroostook rose, 683@65c.; New York 
stars and burbanks, 55c.; Dakota reds, 
50c.; chenangoes, 60c.; Scotch magnums 
$1,67's@81.75; Jersey double sweets, 

2.75. 

Apples are held very firmly, though 
there was very little trade yesterday by 
reason of the storm: Baldwins, $4 25@ 
$4 75; very choice, $4 75; No. 1 Green- 
ings, $4@$4 75; fair to good, $2 75@ 
$3 75; seconds, $2 25@$2 75; Tolman 
Sweets, $3 50@$4 00. 

The bean trade has been quite dull, 
and for lots to arrive it was hard yester- 
day to get $1.80 per bushel, either 
mediums or marrow pea. 

In poultry the trade was dull by rea- 
son of the storm. Quotations are steady 
at: Western turkeys, 9'4@10'¢c.; fancy 
lots, 11@12c.; Western chickens, @10c; 
Northern and Eastern, 10@13c.; fowls, 
8@10c.; geese, 8@9c. 

Eggs are firmer, with the market ad- 
vanced 1144@2c.; New York is up fully 
lsc. The severe storm has cut off the 
Eastern fancy, fresh, 23@25c; 
eastern, fresh, 20@2Ic; provincial, nom- 
inal at 18@20c; Michigan, 20@2Ic; 
Western, 19@20c; held, 12@1l5c; limed, 
12@14c. 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 
(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.) 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 14. 

APPLES.~ $3.00@$4.00 per bbl. 


Breans—Pea beans $2 00@$2 25; Yel- 
low Eyes $2 00. 
ButTreER—Ball butter 18 to 20c. 


Creamery 25c. 

CHEESE—Factory and 
10@12c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 50 per cwt. 

Eaos—Fresh, 18@20c per dozen. 

FLour—St. Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 50@$5 00. 

Grarn—Corn 50c; oats 42c; barley 65c; 
Rye $1 25. 

Hay—Loose $12@15; pressed $18@20. 

STRAW—$7 75@8$8.00 

Hipges AND Sxins—Cow hides, 3c, 
dividing on 90 Ibs; ox hides, 4'¢c; bulls 
and stags, 2}¢c. 

Liwz anp Cement—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 75. 

Larp—Tierce 9c; in tins 10c. 

Mrat—Corn 50c; rye 90@$1 00. 

SHorTs—$1 20@1 25 per hundred. 

PRovistons—Clear salt k 10@12c. 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 12@14\¢c; fowls, 
10@12c; chickens, 12@15c; turkeys 12 to 
13c. lamb, 7@9c; veals, 7@8c; round 
hog, 644. 

Propuce—Potatoes, 50@60c =o pperr 
byshel; cab , $1.00 per hundred; 
beets, 50c. per bushel; turnips, 40c per 
bushel; squash, $2 00 per hundred. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wepnesbay, Feb. 14. 
AppLes—Choice strung, per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 10@12c: 
Brans—Yellow eyes, $2 pate 25 per 
bush.; hand picked $2 $2 40. 
ot ig Fg 1 
good, 17@18c. 
Eo&s—17@18c per doz. 
CuEEsE--Best factory, per Ib., (new 
12@13c; best dairy, per lb., (mew) 12 
13c. 


domestic new 





per lb.; fair to 


Provisions—Pork, round hog, per Ib., 
6¢@7e. Chickens, “15@20c. Turkeys, 
20c. 


KENNEBEC POMONA GRANGE. 


At Sidney, Feb. 8th. 

A snow storm in the morning and 
threatening weather kept the far away 
patrons at home the day of our last 
Pomona, last Thursday. To 
Bro’s ©, A. and Will Mace, came from 
| Readfield, Bro’s Clifford and Keith fro 


be sure 





| Winthrop, Bro. Watson from Oakland 
|} but some of those nearer did not ven 

iture out. Because of the del ty in gather 

| ing, the patrons wisely took dinner first 
jand then proceeded to work. In this 
| way they made sure of the feast spread 
| by the sisters of Sidney Grange. Un- 


fortunately for us the dinner tables were 
| all cleared before our footsteps touched 
the landing. In the absence of the Mas 
ter and Past Watson 
was called to the chair. Nearly a seore 
were received into the court of Pumuna 
and after the transaction of some busi- 
ness the Grange was turned vver to the 
lecturer for the literary portion of the 
programme. Gvod music was furnished 
by two quartettes from Sidney Grange 
after which Bro. J. H. Field, broughi 
down the house by a humorous selection. 

Then came the following interesting 
paper by Sister C. A. ‘Cunningham vt 
Cascade Grange, Oakland, subject: 

The Grange. 


Overseer, Master 


While the Grange is really a farmer's 
organization its influence is felt amouy 
all classes and we can safely say that this 
is for good, as the object of the order is 
to educate, elevate and improve, it being 
really the farmer’s school, one where they 
can go to obtain and impart knowledge; 
giving their experiences in the different 
branches of farming in which they are 
engaged, which is of more real practical 
value than all the books ever published. 

Perhaps some young brother has 
made a failure in some particular crop, 
he has here a place to go to obtain in- 
formation and advice from those who 
are acquainted with the soil, climate and 
conditions, and it is more than probable 
that there are one or more brothers in 
his own Grange who have been especial- 
ly successful in the particular branches 
in which he has failed and who would 
gladly give their experience. In the dis- 
cussions which are listened to by those 
attending Grange meetings, there is al- 
ways some benefit to be derived, sume 
points brought out which will be a help 
to those who have listened. Not only 
are the brothers benefitted, but the sis- 
ters are accorded the same rights, 
there are many subjects discussed which 
cannot fail to benefit all who are fortu- 
nate enuvugh to hear them. 


culture, while 


hours with very unsatisfactory results, 


florist would be of great practical value 
to the others. Some sister may be 
noted for her nice bread, butter, cheese, 
pickles, canned fruits, &c., while another 
may be more painstaking, but less suc- 
cessful. Questions asked and answered 
on these subjects, help many a young 
housekeeper to set a better table -with 
the same material than she was able to 
do before. 

These are only a few of the ways in 
which the Grange helps its members, 
and these practiced by them will benetit 
all those outside the gates, who, seeing 
the improvements among the patrons 
seek information of them and are helped 
thereby. 

The young are also benefitted by the 
Grange by taking part in the literary 
entertainments. 


confidence in their own abilities. It is 
by writing, reading and discussions that 


we gain in knowledge and _ mental 
strength. There are many young 


brothers and sisters whose first essay 
would hardly interest any one, yet they 
have with practice furnished articles that 
would be listened to with the closest at- 
tention by those competent to judge of 
real merit. ‘The Grange also has the ad- 
vantages of codperation and wherever 
this privilege is taken advantage of the 
farmers, can save many a doilar to fur- 
nish luxuries for the home as well as the 
bank account. 

The patrons have a life and a fire in- 
surance which is very much cheaper and 
fully as reliable as that of any other 
company. 

The social features of the Grange can- 
not be excelled. The more we meet to- 
gether the better we become acquainted 
with each other, the better men and 
women we shall be. Deprive a man of so- 
cial life or let him become so wrapped up 
in business affairs that he neglects social 
culture, and you find one out of whose 
life the sunshine has fled. While maay 
orders do not admit women, the Grange 
opens wide its doors and welcomes the 
wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters, 
over 14 years of age on an equality with 
the brothers. 

The Grange meetings remind one of a 
large family gathering where within our 
sacred halls all political differences are 
thrown aside and we cordially grasp the 
hands of brothers and sisters and ex- 
change pleasant greetings, and when the 
time for returning home arrives the 
chéerful “good night” and ‘“‘best wish- 
es” help to cheer many a home other- 
wise lonely. 

There is also a time in the lives of 
every one when oue of the priaciples of 
the Grange are exemplified and when 
the acts of all true patrons preach a more 
emphatic sermon than ever came from 
the lips of the most eloquent preacher. 
It is in the hours of adversity or when 
sickness and death enter our homes and 
loved ones are laid on beds of suffering. 
It is then we appreciate the calls of our 
brothers and sisters, the kind words of 
sympathy, the assistance so cheerfully 
given, and the tender care and watchful- 
ness through the long, weary hours. If 
death enters our homes as it does so 
many, what a comfort to feel that we 
still have true friends among our broth- 
ers and sisters who will help us bear the 
heavy burden. 

These are afew of the many advan- 
tages and blessings ofthe Grange. Many 
others equally as great might be men- 
tioned, placing the order on an equality 
with the best in the world, and worthy 
the encouragement and support of every 
true man and woman. ‘The Grange in 
Maine was never more firmly intrenched 
in the hearts of the people than to-day, 
for it has proved in the past as it is in 
the present, the true friend of the loyal 
working member. 

Bro. W. S. Weeks spoke on “‘The best 
Methods of Extracting Cream,” the gen- 
eral line of thought being as follows: 
The best method of extracting cream 
has always been, is now, and always will 
be that method which takes the butter 
fat from the whole and delivers it in the 
best condition for future use, provided 
it has not cost the operator more than 
the advantages gained by it are worth 
when compared to some other method. 
So we see that the best method becomes 
that one which the dairyman can use 
with the most profit to himself, and as 
different conditions require different 
treatment no one method can be set down 
as being perfect. When the milk is first 
drawn from the cow itis at a tempera- 
ture of about 98° and the butter fat is 
equally distributed through the entire 
mess. Ifit is at once strained into a 
dish and allowed to remain perfectly still 





GRrarn—Oats, prime country, 44c. 
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The minute globules of butter commence 
to rise to the surface for the reason they 
are lighter than the water and solids of 
which the milk is composed. If the 
the temperature of the room is about 60 
and the milk is allowed to remain for 36 
hours, you will find the butter fat at the 
top of the pan, and that the separation 
is nearly complete. 

This is called the “pan system.” It is 
the oldest and simplest method known. 
It requires the least expense fora com- 
mencement in the dairy business and is 
}to the man who never intends to keep 
more than three cows, 
herd beyond this number he will meet 





he is pretty sure to find these losses in- 


the one that can be safely recommended | and many remained to 


If he enlarges tiis | 


|creasing according as he increases his | 


| stock, The conditions would then re 


| 


| quire a better method, and having from | 





tem” can now be used with good results, 
| With this method the cream is forced to 


water cooled with ice to a 
of 145 degrees. 
; #t once to a low temperature, causes the 
| fat vl 
to the surface, the law of gravitation be- 
| ing the ruling force as inthe pan system. 
With this method the dairyman can con- 
trol the temperature and by having it 
|} uniform get a much larger per cent. of 
the butter fat and make a more uniform 
quality of butter, which will bring more 
} on the market because it is always the 
same in quality. Time and labor will 
also be saved in care of the milk. With 


temperature 


ybules to upite, forcing themselves 


jections which may be noted. Ist, The 


amount of ice with which to cool the 
milk, regularity of temperature being 
| the chief factor of success. 

He is also vbliged to handle, ripen, and | 
churn a large amount of thin cream and | 
as his cows proceed in the period of lac- | 
tation his loss of butter fats increases. | 
At first thought this seems a trifling | 
matter, but in a dairy giving 250 pounds | 
of milk a day it often amounts to more | 
than a pound of butter per day. This no} 
dairymap can afford to lose if there is| 
any way to prevent it. ‘That this may | 
be done by the use of a centrifuge ma- 
chine ur separator, as itis called, there | 
is no doubt. By this method the cream | 
is separated at once from the milk as 
soon as the milking is done, thus saving | 
all the ice used for cooling the milk and 
leaving the skim milk inthe best pos-| 
sible condition for feeding purposes. 
With this method the dairyman can} 
keep ten, twenty, or forty cows, as he 
pleases, all the difference in the skimming 
being that it will require a little more 
time to separate the milk of 40 than that 
of 20. | 

The objections to this method are that} 
the separator is expensive and that it re- 
quires some labor to run ‘it, but [| think | 
the many advantages gained by using it| 
far outweigh all that can be said against | 
it, and after having used the pan, deep | 
setting, and the separator, I do not hesi- 
tate to recommend all who are entering 
the dairy business with the intention of 
keeping ten or more cows, to purchase a 
machine at the start, for I think that for | 
all purposes and under all conditions it 
is the best method of extracting cream. 
As by any other system, the conditions 
must be observed. Any agitation of 
the milk in the pans after once quiet we 
know prevents complete creanfing, so 
the extraction of the cream should be se- 
cured at once following the milking. 
Delay means loss. Don't condemn the 
separator upon hearsay. It succeeds 
where the work is properly done. 

Bro. Weeks was sharply questioned by 
a number of the farmers present, especi- 
ally with reference to the practical util- 
ity of a separator for a herd of ten or fif- 
teen cows, the condition of the cream, 
quality of the butter as compared with 
that made by the deep setting system, 
and the saving in labor and trouble, all 
of which were clearly and concisely an- 
swered from his standpoint in favor of 
the separator. It was evident that the 
topic was one of great interest. It was 
amusing to note how the possible saving 
in labor seemed to be of greater impor- 
tance than the increased profits result- 


i 


ng. 

Bie. Twitchell emphasized the neces- 
sity for more education, a better knowl- 
edge of the principles involved in the dif- 
ferent systems, and of that care and atten- 
tion which will insure a first-class, high- 
class product, that and that alone being 
what the market was calling for. The 
worth and influence of the grange in pro- 
moting this knowledge was urged at 
length. 

Bro. W. R. Dresser of Princeton, a 
faithful patron from Washington county, 
expressed his pleasure at the interest 
manifested by the large number—one 
hundred or more—in attendance, and 
the practical turn given the topics dis- 
cussed. 

Some little time was given to the pres- 








the law of gravatation begins to act. 


four to ten cows the “deep setting sys-| 


the surface by submerging the milk in| 


By this cooling the milk | 


}as one speaker 


entation of the mutual benetits 
through the Patrons’ Aid Soviety, a 


tention to this was urged upon the: 
bers. 

The remaining time of the aftern 
session Was devoted tothe cream 
tion, the many phases being fully 


cussed by the’ brothers and sisters 
by the worthy lecturer, himself a larg 
producer. 

Another bountiful feast was supp! 
enjgy, with the 
members of Sidney Grange, the 


evening 


session, where good work was done fo 


particles in the form of lost butter fat in] the homes and the farms and society 

his skim milk, lost time in the care of | Kennebec 
1 ; ra » i . . © | 

the milk, lost value inthe product, and! wij} be held with South China Gra 


county. The next session 
rhe lecturer announce: 
that 
‘The 


rhe full proyrar 


early in March. 
fol meeting, Lb 
Twitchell, subject, Grange 
Was and is to be.”’ 
will be given through the papers in 


season, 
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In this city, Feb. 5,John F 
Miss Hattie A. Giddings 

In Cornville, Dee, 25, by Rev. W. Lermon! 
Dr. Wim. McLaughlin to Miss Emma V. Lone 


Redmond 


| fellow, both of Harmony 


all these advantages there are some ob-| 


dairyman must obtain and store a large | 


| Deering 


| ly of Bangor, aged 63 years 


| months; 


In Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 5, at the home o 


the’ bride, by the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence 
D. D., Henry Goodwin Vaughan, formerly of 
Hallowell, Me., to Miss Olea, daughter of Mrs 
Ole Bull 

In Freedom, Feb. 8, Frank D. Flye to Mis 
Addie E. Bangs, both of Freedom 

In Farmington, Jan. 24, Chas. Gardiner 
Jr., to Miss Ermina M. Buttertield, bot! 
Farmington 

In Gouldsboro, Jan. 7, Henry ©. Bunker 
Miss Mary F. Bunker, both of Gouldsboro 

In Limestone, Feb. 1, Charles L. Sawyer 


Miss Mary H. Brown, both of Limestone 

In Machias, Feb. 1, Charles IL. Myers to Mis 
Julia Triftit; Feb. 4, George D. Perry to Mias 
Florence C. Spring. 

In North Bridgton, Edward B. Jackson 
Miss Harriet Elizabeth Glines, both of Nort! 
Bridgton 

In Norway, Jan. 27, Thomas F 
Miss Clara W. Watson; Jan, 29, 
Benson to Miss Maud F. Keith; 
George L. Curtis vo Miss Nellie M 
all of Norway. 

In Portland, Feb. 6, Charles H. Fickett of 

to Miss Georgiana A. Hughes o! 
Portland. 

In Parkman, Feb. 3, Albert Ward of We! 

lington, to Miss Carrie M. Ham of Parkmar 


n Passadumkeag, Feb. 3, Edwin Smart 0 
Olamou, to Miss H. Elizabeth Hathaway o! 


Passadumkeag. 
Dred. 


In this city, Feb. 8, Daniel Packard, {primer 


Abby, 


Smith 

Abner FE 

Jan J 
Smith 





In this city, Feb. 11, Mrs widow @ 


| the late L. C. Avery, aged 60 years 


In Ashland, Feb. 5, Ansel T. Mooers, age 
81 years. 
In Alexander, Feb. 3, Levi Flood, 64 years 


10 months, 


In Albioh, Asa Trask, aged 74 years 
months 

In Bath, Feb. 5, Hiram Martin, aged 4? 
years 

In Boothbay Harbor, Jan. 31, Katie C. Reed 
red 1 year, 3 months 

In Biddeford, Feb. 4, Miss Annie Fer 


Hayes, aged 21 years; Feb. 4, John H. Cane 
aged 84 years; Feb. 5, John Lovering, ag 
76 yea 

In Bar Harbor, Feb. 1, Betsey E., infa 
daughter of B. L. and Jeannette Hodgkins 
aged 3 months; Feb. 2, John 8. Salisbury 
aged 64 years, 9 months. 

n Bangor, Feb. 4, Austin Silsby, son of Joh: 
L. and Sadie Billings, aged 17 y I 
Feb. 4, Harry H. Mullens, 
years and 9 months; Feb. 6, Clinton Marsha! 
Boothby, son of Gertrude M. and Clayton ! 
Boothby, aged 1 year, 2 months 

in Belfast, Feb. 7, Mrs. Deborah Murpl 
aged 98 years, 10 months; Feb. 1, Mrs 
Lydia B. Walls, aged 77 years 

In Boston, Mass., at City Hospital, Jan.2 
Archie, youngest son of Mrs. Gertrude M 
Loud, aged 1 year, 3 months. 


ear ! 
aged 49 


In Bowdoinham, Feb. 5, Alfred Raymond 
aged 79 years, 5 months. 
n Durham, Feb. 3, Charles Porterfie!¢ 


ed 73 years, 5 months. 

n Damariscotta, Feb. 2, Mrs. Martha Clark 
wife of Capt. Austin Miller. i 

In Deering, Feb. 9, Mrs. Emeline Ficket' 
widow of the late James H. Fickett, aged 7* 
years, 6 months; Feb. 4, Nelson Leighton 

ed 69 years. a 

u Everett, Mass., Feb. 3, Charles E., 
Abel Chase, formerly of Portland, Me.. 
53 years. a 
In Eastport, Feb. 2, John Brewster, aged 74# 

In East Hampden, Feb. 4, James Foley, age4 
33 years, 1 month 

In Eastbrook, Jan. 
68 years, 8 months. 

In Gouldsboro, Jan. Capt 
Pendleton, aged 81 years, 7 months; Jan 
Capt. Jesse Perry, aged 69 years, 8 months 

In Gilead, Jan. 23, Mrs. Martha J 
Bacon, widow of Charles Bacon of Bridgton 

ed 57 years. s 

p Hiram, Jan. 30, Dennis Morrill, aged 54 
years, 8 months. ' 

In Harpswell, Philemon R. Russell, aged © 
years, 11 months, 

In Haverhill, Mass., Feb. 1, John, son ° 
John and the late Julia Walsh, aged 19 years: 
and 11 months. 

In Jefferson, Jan. 24, Mrs. Betsey, wife 
John M. Lane, aged 83 years, 5 months 
pains walle, Fao. 6, Maud A. > ganas ol 

ric mn, aged 25 years, 11 months 

In Tibet, Feb. 2, Mrs. Wiliiam Moody 

ed 81 years, 5 months. 
> Lowell, Mass., Jan. 30, Tracey Ludwig 

In La Grange, Feb. 1, Ebenezer Hinds Bate» 

ed 48 years. 
te Lamonie, Feb. 5, Mrs. Sarah Hodgkin» 

ed 69 years, 11 months. : 
my Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 30, Nina May 
daughter of Anson and the late Matilda Cur 
ningham e! West Elisworth, Me.,aged 2 yea™ 
8 months. . 

in Ludlow, Jan. 30, Mrs. Jane McCain, W 
of William F. McUain, aged 45 years, 5 mo 

In Long Island, Jan. 27, Mrs. Rache 
Woodbury, aged 75 years. : of 

In Montville, Jan. 30, Nathan Sargent, age° 
74 years. : . 

In Pembroke, Jan. 24, Ellen Lynch, age¢ ~ 
years: Jan. 28, Adelia B., youngest daughter 
of Mr. Elijah Cushing, aged 15 years, 5 mos 

In Peak’s Island, Feb. 4, Elias T. Holbrook 

ed 85 years, 5 months. , 
i Swanville, Feb. 5, Luther Tripp, age’ ** 

ears, 2 months. . 7 
4 In Unity, Feb. 8, Thomas Harding aged 74 
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30, Ira Scammon, aged 
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